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WITH EACH ORDER OF TEN 


END us vour order for ten 


ROBINSON or BEE-T-YOU 


furnaces. You will receive eleven 





furnaces but you will be charged 


with only ten. 
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A New Book on Warm 
- Air Heating 


ETC [ “WA RM-AIR | Just off the Press—Now ready for you 
nnn | FURNACE HEATING 
| AMDANIELS =| T IS the book that thousands have been asking for 
a —a book on Warm Air Furnace Heating that is 
UP-TO-DATE—a book that covers every phase of 


the subject giving exact data based on research work 


Written by A. M. Daniels. 


Here is the book that will enable both the experienced 
furnace man and the student to obtain a working 
knowledge of up-to-date scientific warm air furnace 
heating. 

Read over the Chapter Headings—notice the complete 
treatment of the subject. 


Many tables are included and some big labor savers in 
calculating pipe sizes—also many diagrams. 


Chapter Headings 450 pages, 7x9 inc hes 


. Historical. 

. Typical Gravity Pipe Warm-Air Heating Bound in semi-flexible 
Systems. : . 7 

. Types of Warm-Air Furnaces. wmitation leather- - 

. Details of Furnace Construction. 

. Heat Losses. 


. Effect of Register-Air Temperature, Leader Stamped Wm gold- = 
Area and Size of Wall Stack Upon Heating 


Effect Produced. 
. Insulating Coverings and Their Effect Upon PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 
Leader and Wall Stack Operation. 
. Casing Diameter vs. Furnace Capacity. 
. Air Supply to Furnace. 


10. Furnace Capacity and Rating. Send in YyOur 


11. Register Grilles vs. Plant Capacity. 


12. Chimneys and Flues. 

: fone : order today 

14. Evaporating Pans. all 

15. Combination Heating Systems—Warm Air PRs eee ee ee ee 
and Hot Water. B AMERICAN ARTISAN, 

16. Gas Warm-Air Heating. B 620 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

17. Oil-Burning Warm-Air Heating. 2 Enclosed Gad 9580 Sor which cond mo WARM AIR FUR- 

18. + same dat Furnace Heating including Modi - 10% discount path on book and new or renewal sub- 

: scription if ordered together. 

19. Hot-Water Supply. 

20. Leader Pipe Sizes. 

21. Forced-Air Furnace Heating. 

22. Coal as Fuel. 

23. Pipe and Fittings. 

24. Warm-Air Registers and Cold-Air Faces. 
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A Complete Directory of 
The Air Capacity Line 


Write for your copy of the 
new Hart & Cooley Catalog 


ATALOG No. 28, a loose-leaf catalog with hand- 
some flexible cover, is now ready for distribution. 





This new catalog, describing and illustrating in color 
all H&C Warm Air Registers, Cold Air Faces, Adjust- 
able Ventilators and Specialties, clearly brings out the 
As new developments are beauties of The Air Capacity Line. As in previous 
made in The Air Capacity catalogs, the actual free face area of every H&C 


Line, we shall mail you ‘ ; 
mp Register is stated. 
catalog pages describing 


Always up to date 


pare ee ee Your name and address on tiie bottom 
se . = Be ” or of this page will bring your copy of this 
wer? SPs catalog in the next mail. 


THE HART & COOLEY MFG. CO., NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Manufacturers of Wrought Grilles, Registers and Radiator Enclosures 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: PHILADELPHIA: 
1 East 42d St. 61 W. Kinzie St. 1600 Arch St. 
(Western Warehouse at Chicago) 
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WARM AIR 


REGISTERS 




















“The Atr Capacity Line”’ 





Published Weekly by American Artisan and Hardware Record, Inc., 620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


AMERICAN AR N—the Warm Air Heating and Sh eet Metal Journal—entered as second class matter, March 
26, 1928, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under act of March 3, 1879. Formerly entered on June 25, 1887 
as American Artisan and Hardware Record. 
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January 9, 1928 
Hess-Snyder Co., 

Massillon, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

I have one of your cast iron furnaces 
which has been in use since 1888 and is 
good yet all excepting the water pan 
which is rusty and I wish you would send 
me a new water pan. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) Charles D. Eliot, 
317 Third Avenue North, 
Great Falls, Montana. 























We invite any manufacturer of 
furnaces to show a better record. 


The HESS-SNYDER COMPANY 
MASSILLON, OHIO 
Makers of BOOMER FURNACES for Forty-Three Years 









































































FANNER BOLTS 
STOVE 
TI ea er 
FURNACE ING B10 E BOL 
TRIMMINGS eek te iste 
For Quality and Service use : 
ean Wale aol Gee THE LAMSON & SESSIONS CO. 
Iron Foundries. THE KIRK-LATTY CO. 
catalog iets ad gm 1971 W. 85th St. Cleveland, O. 
THE FANNER MFG. COMPANY a . 
BROOKSIDE PARK CLEVELAND, OHIO be STOVE 
, PATTERNS ino nearee: 





THE CLEVELAND CASTINGS PATTERN COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








“American Seal” | 5 AT TERN S 


a FOR STOVES AND HEATERS x & 

at See a ae | VEDDER PATTERN WORKS cigar TROY LY. 
PAINTS and SPECIALTIES | 
[WILLIAM CONNORS PAINT MFG. ©O. | IRON AND WOOD 
| ©6TRO Established 1852 ORK § 
sins 1, PEM | STOVE PATTERNS 


estern Distributor : 
‘ieee $s. Dearborn St on = QUINCY PATTERN COMPANY 


Y, ILLINOIS 
















Mention AMERICAN ARTISAN in your reply—Thank you! 
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| 
“Here 


it is” 





You 


can find what you want 
Ls easily and quickly in 


new MONCRIEF 


PIPE and FITTINGS 
CATALOG 


(Just Off the Press) 


f hy greatest book of its kind ever given out to the 
trade,—handy size, 7” x 10”, punched to hang on 
nail or hook,—44 pages, listing 1,000 items, showing 





145 illustrations, attractively and substantially bound. 4 
Be sure to get your copy. ? 
¢ 
The Henry Furnace and Foundry Co. ” 
3471 E. 49th St., CLEVELAND, OHIO Rad 
. Eastern (Office, 
DISTRIBUTORS: n csom, 82 @, bind * 
Carr Sapply Co.,412 No. Monerief Furnace Co., _St.. New York City. o 
Dearbern St., Chicago, Atlanta, Ga. E. L. Garner, Manager os 
- “ae, Es. ee 
A Bery & Son, - Co., » Tex 
ee ele ha tok ae 
The Henry Furnace & + . se 
pounery Oo. Pitts- 7- Warehouse pm. g he © 
Frontier Water & Steam + 
Supply Co. 366 Oak ““gkce-Barre Hardware oe 
: — P_ . St., Washington St., - s 
» New York. Wilkes-Barre, Be. e K 
Johnson Furnace Co., The Crawford Heating * ye 
Kansas City, Mo. <.. sqateuben le, 9 & “> > 
E. A. Higgins Co., 1112 enry rnace - 
— mi Ot. Teleke Gute Mow 
% 


Fill out 7 0? SS” 
Pg | 
and mail today P Me Bi 


‘ ” Ay 
os & . ‘4 a . 
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happy or useful. 


out me. 





are always bitterly disappointed. 
them infinite loss. 


I am—Wéork. 








THE MOST VALUABLE THING IN THE WORLD 


! am the most desirable thing in life. 
The hidden wealth and vast resources of this earth would have no value with- 


I am the great developer of man. No other agency has called forth so many 
of his hidden treasures, developed more power of mind and body than I have. | 

Men and women who try to get along without me are characterless, selfish, 
undeveloped, useless and unprofitable members of society. I am behind every for- 
tune, every art and science, every achievement, every triumph of man. i 

Rich men and poor men alike often try to find substitutes for me, hoping 
thereby to secure a larger measure of happiness, peace, and. satisfaction, but they 
Instead of gain, every substitute for me brings 


As the creator ts greater than the creature, so I am greater than wealth, power, 
fame, learning, or any other acquired possession or quality of man, because I am 
the source through which he acquired them. 





Without me no one can be healthy, 
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People keep right on buying 


Srest-O kite 


DISSOLVED ACETYLENE 








Because they have confidence in a 
product that has been manufactured 
for 23 years. But mainly because it is 
the most reliable and economical fuel 
for oxy-acetylene welding and cutting. 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, INC. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC 


General Offices: Carbide and Carbon Building 


30 East 42d St., New York 
31 Plants—102 Warehouses 





Mention AMERICAN ARTISAN in your reply—Thank you! 
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People keep right on buying 


Srest-O kite 


DISSOLVED ACETYLENE 











Because they have confidence in a 
product that has been manufactured ih 
for 23 years. But mainly because it is | 
the most reliable and economical fuel 
for oxy-acetylene welding and cutting. 
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a 
Here’ Your Sales Talk / 








EALERS’ sales of Waterbury Seamless 
Furnaces are continuing to break all 
previous records. The Waterbury dealer 
has something that no other dealer can 
offer. Here’s the convincing sales talk you 
can use when you sell this great furnace — 


—Heavy welded steel body 
—Front panel welded directly to feed and 


ash chutes _ 
WATERBURY —No cement, no rivets—no ealking 
SEAMI FSS at RN ACE —Absolutely gas-tight for life of furnace 
2EG.US.PAT.OFF PIPE OR PIPELESS ger 
| A Real Humidifier 


—Controlled moisture 
—Greater evaporating surface 
—Centered over fire dome 
—Evenly distributed humidity 
—Automatic at small cost 


Other Waterbury Features 


—Large combustion dome 
—Full sized radiators 
—Certified Standard Code capacity 





Easier to Install 


—Door frames come all bolted to front 
—Only the doors to slip into place 


N° furnace of lesser quality at- 

tracts the profitable trade that 
only the Waterbury can satisfy. 
Write for our proposition. 


The Waterman-Waterbury Co. 
1122 Jackson St. N.E, Minneapolis, Minn 


Complete stocks carried in 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Albany 
New Orleans Kansas City Denver 
San Francisco Seattle 





Mention AMBRICAN ARTISAN in your reply—Thank you! 
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Dust Collector on the Roof of the Elevator Supplies Company, Hoboken, New Jersey 


Sheet Steel Plays Big Part in Construction of Dust 


Collecting Systems 


Efficiency of Man and Machinery Increased 
Where Atmosphere Is Free from Dust 


N° EXTENSIVE argument is 
needed to convince man of the 
ruinous effects of dust. He knows 
that it injures nearly everything it 
touches, workers and machinery in- 
cluded. It irritates eyes and lungs, 
darkens windows and ruins machine 
bearings. It slows down activity 
and runs up manufacturing costs. 
In the activities of grinding, 
tumbling, sand blasting, polishing, 
crushing, dry mixing and packing, 
the formation of dust in excessive 
and objectionable quantities is par- 
ticularly noticeable. And to the ex- 
tent that manufacturers are aware 
ot the inefficiency caused by the 
dust-laden air that is breathed by 
their employees, the former are em- 


ploying means to reduce as much as 
possible the amount of dust in the 
air in their plants. The action of 
the manufacturers is not prompted 
by the spirit of benevolence entirely. 
It is a business proposition. It 
means lower insurance rates. It 
means greater economy in machin- 
ery repairs. It means greater ef- 
ficiency of workmen. ' 

It is not surprising then to nnd 
that much time and thought have 
been spent on the development of 
dust collecting systems, the size and 
elaborateness of which depending 
upon the needs of the manufactur- 
ing plant in which the system is to 
function. 

The accompanying illustrations 


show the prominent part which sheet 
steel has taken in the production of 
dust collecting systems and in par- 
ticular that which the American 
Foundry Equipment Company, 
Mishawaka, Indiana, has erected for 
the Elevator Supplies Company, 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 

The production of the Elevator 
Supplies Company consists largely 
of castings which require dusting. 
tut the work of dusting has been 
so scientifically and successfully ac- 
complished that very little if any 
dust accompanies the operation. The 
castings are placed inside of a metal 
container having a down draft rush- 
ing through it. As the moulding 
dust is blown off the castings by 
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means of a sand blast, it is carried 


down through the floor and dis- 
posed of in the system of dust col- 
The housings of these dust 


lectors. 
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screen area and a fan designed to 
secure the required velocity of air 
through the system. The fan 
should be attached at the end of the 





Interior of Elevator Supplies Company Plant Showing Room in Which Castings 
Are Dusted 


collector systems are made of gal- 
vanized steel sheets. 

The dust collecting screen con- 
tainer, which is made of galvanized 
steel sheets, is 8 ft. 4% in. high and 
7 feet wide. It is so arranged that 
the sand or abrasive used in the 
blast is cleaned and filtered and re- 
turned for reuse. 

The Policyholders’ Service bBu- 
reau of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company makes the follow- 
ing comment on this type of dust 
collector : 

“The most satisfactory equipment 
developed for eliminating fine dust 
its that which employs the principle 
of passing the dust-laden air 
through a series of screens. The 
important factors are slow velocity 
of the air and a very fine mesh 
screen or bag. Slow velocity of air 
may be obtained by using a large 





system, pulling the air through and 
not driving it. The velocity recom- 
mended by the Bureau of Industrial 
Hygiene is two-cubic feet of air per 
minute against each square foot of 
screen area.” 


Milwaukee to Plug Hard 
for 1929 National Sheet 
Metal Convention 
Minutes of Master Sheet Metal 


Contractors’ Association of Milwau- 
kee for May. 

The meeting was called to order 
with President Reinke in the chair 
and twenty members present. 

Before proceeding with the regu- 
lar meeting, Mr. Ferguson of the 
Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce spoke briefly on having the 
convention of the Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors in Milwaukee in 1929, and 
expressed his opinion as to how 
much help the association could give 
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to put it across. He also spoke o 
the various costs connected with it 
All publicity work, registration, 
housing, providing of meeting halls, 
etc., would be taken care of by them. 
He asked that the matter be thought 
over and, if possible, to advise hin 
before the Cleveland conventior 
took place. 

Following Mr. Ferguson was Ge: 
A. Bowman, deputy district attor- 
ney, who gave a splendid talk o1 
the duties of a district attorney. He 
related several interesting stories of 
blackmail cases where their office 
has saved the public thousands oi 
dollars. He closed with an invita- 
tion to call on him at any time for 
advice on legal questions that are 
within his jurisdiction. 

A motion was made and carried 
that the amount of dues be omitted 
on all future bills sent out and that 
a schedule be stamped on showing 
the rates for amount of business 
performed, leaving the total amount 
to be filled in by the member. 

After much discussion about the 
national convention being held in 
Milwaukee in 1929, motion was 
made and carried that delegates be 
instructed to get the next national 
convention to Milwaukee. 

Motion was also made and car- 
ried that L. F. Reinke be appointed 
delegate to represent our local at the 
national convention. 

As many matters of importance 
have been coming up that require 
action of an executive committee, 
motion was made and carried that 
the following members be elected to 
act on the committee: E. B. Tonn- 
sen, A. Schumann and R. Jeske. 

Mr. Jeske presented an interesting 
case of inefficiency of the school 


board. In order to repair the gut- 
ters on the 15th and Hopkins Street 
School, the school board had a large 
and expensive scaffold built from 
the ground up, four stories high, 
when ordinary gutter brackets 
would have been sufficient to take 
care of this work. Motion was made 
and carried that the executive com- 
mittee get photographs of this un- 
necessary structure to have on file, 
letter to the 


and also write a 


school board protesting against thes 
methods. 
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ONE-THIRD OF ALL RETAILERS ARE ON 
THEIR WAY OUT! 


Census of Distribution Conducted by U. S. Bureau 
of Census, Brings to Light Some Startling Facts 


N ELIMINATION of one- 
A third of all retail outlets in the 
country is virtually inescapable. 
Moreover, one-half of this third will 
pass out in the next few years. This 
is a prediction supported by facts 
and statistics by E. M. West, 
writing in Advertising & Selling, 
April 18, 1928. 

The other half may hang on for 
another brief period of slow attri- 
tion, continues Mr. West; it will be 
the less fortunate half. 

The half that passes out quickly 
will pass out with little pain. 

They will find themselves more 
profitable employment, to the great 
advantage of the common weal and 
to their own advantage. 

The half that lingers will find the 
process painful—and may find seri- 
ous difficulty in readjusting them- 
selves to the then condition. 

Events are moving irresistibly to 
this consummation, nor can they be 
stopped or even stayed for long. 

This fact has been recognized by 
a few of the more far-sighted who 
have studied the commercial fabric 
closest. They have even talked of it 
publicly—usually in predictions that 
chains eventually would control all 
retailing. 

3ut the devastating truth was not 
established irrefutably until the facts 
developed by the recent Distribution 
Census of eleven cities were ana- 
lyzed. 

Then it appeared in startling 
colors—breath-taking in its far- 
reaching implications. 

Incidentally, the eliminations will 
not be the result of chains; rather, 
the chains are the result of the-con- 
ditions which will bring about the 
eliminations. 

Consider these facts: 


28.70% of the retail volume of business 
in the eleven cities covered by the 





*Copyright by E. M. West. 





By E. M. West* 


Distribution Census, conducted 

by government agen‘s from the 

Bureau of the Census, was done 

by chain store units, which num- 

bered only 

of all of the retail stores in these 

cities. 

71.30% of the retail volume of business 
in the eleven cities was done by 
individual stores, not associated 
with chains, or at least reported 
to be conducted independently. 
These stores numbered 

84.90% of all the retail stores in these 
cities. 

28.06% of these individually operated 
stores did an average weekly vol- 
ume of only $43.47. Their aggre- 
gate total volume was only 

1.68% of the 71.3% of the retail volume 
done by the individually operated 
stores. 

These stores which average a 
weekly sale of only $43.47 could 
not purchase more than an aver- 
age of $35 weekly from all of the 
salesmen of all of the manufac- 
turers and wholesalers who seek 
to sell them stocks. 
There is no possibility of this vol- 
ume of sale paying for the neces- 
sary expense of these salesmen’s 
calls. to say nothing of other 
handling costs. 
The .excess expense must be paid 
for out of profits earned from 
other operations. 
In other words, these stores are 
being supported out of the lim- 
ited working capital of manu fac- 
turers and wholesalers. 
When manufacturers and whole- 
salers realize the extent to which 
they are contributing from their 
limited working capital to support 
these outlets which serve no use- 
ful purpose, they will cease to 
try to sell them. 
When they do, the retailers must 
go out and do their own buying, 
which will be an impossible un- 
dertaking, and they will have to 
quit. 
How soon this will come about 
will depend upon how soon the 
manufacturer will wake up to the 
futility of selling at a loss to 
maintain an insupportable volume 
of sale. 

In addition to this 28 per cent of 


the stores which sell only $43.47 
average each week, there are: 


18.50% @f these individually operated 
stores which did an average week- 
ly volume of only $139.86. Their 
aggregate total volume was only 

3.56% of the 71.3% of the retail volume 
done by the individually operated 
stores. 

Here, in the two classifications, 


we have 46.56 per cent of all the in- 
dividually operated stores, but rep- 


15.109 


=X 


resenting a total volume of only 5.14 
per cent of the 71.3 per cent of the 
total volume which individual stores 
do—or 3.66 per cent of the total 
market. 

A consumer sale of $139.86 a 
week cannot represent a stock pur- 
chase of $110 a week. Not many 
salesmen’s calls can be paid for out 
of a $110 bill of sale. It won’t pay 
much handling, or transport, or 
storage, or credit, or collection ex- 
pense. And these are not all the 
charges that have to come out of it. 

So, it is inevitable that most of 
these transactions through these 
stores would be entered in red if all 
of the legitimate charges against 
them were duly entered. 

Yet, almost one-half of the stores, 
other than chains, fall into this 
classification. 

It would be odd if, in this day of 
shrinking margins of profit, two- 
thirds of this half go out of business 
because wholesalers and manufac- 
turers decline to carry them any 
further. 

What has kept these businesses 
going as long as they have is the 
failure of the individual to apply 
generalities to his particular busi- 
ness. 

There is no expression more fre- 
quently heard than, “But our busi- 
ness is different.” 

Let us see how different these 
businesses are. 

Among dispensers of food, in this 
minimum class, averaging $43.47 a 
week for all stores, are: 

27.42% of the grocery and _ delicatessen 


stores, 
28.60% dairy and poultry product 
stores, 
16.09% bakery product stores, 
11.64% meat, poultry, fish stores, 
35.09% fruit and vegetable stores, 
and 


25.61% of the restaurants, which serve all 
these products in meals. 

20.00% of the men’s clothing and furnish- 
ing stores, 

19.92% women’s clothing stores, 
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26.64% 
39.73% 


29.59% 
30.92% 
20.12% 
20.31% 
49.49% 
11.66% 


Grocery & Delicatessen 
Dairy & Poultry Products 
Bakery Products 

Meat, Poultry, Fish 
Fruits & Vegetables 
Restaurants 


Department Stores 
Men’s Clothing & Furnishing 
‘Women’s Clothing 

Boot & Shoe 

Millinery & Art. Flowers 
Hats & Caps 

Dry Goods & Notions 

Five & Ten Variety 
General Stores 
Custom Tailors 
Fur & Fur Clothing 


Drug 

Cigar & Tobacco 
Confectionery, Ice Cream 
Stationery 

Books, Paper & Paper Prod. 


Hardware 
Electric Appliances 

Furniture & House Furnishings 
Plumbing & Heating 

Paint, Oil & Varnish 

Building Materials 


Coal, Wood, Ice 
Hay, Grain & Feed 
Trunk & Leather Goods 


Automobile 
Auto Accessories 
Gasoline & Oil 
Motorcycle & Bicycle 


Jewelry 
Florists 
Musical Instruments 
Radio 


Typewriter & Calcul. Mach 
Office Equipment 


Optical Goods 
Toys & Games 
Art & Antique 
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Who Is Paying the Loss? 


F THE stores in the eleven cities canvassed by 
O the Bureau of the Census (which called on all 
retail outlets) over 28 per cent averaged less than 
$44.00 a week total sales. 

Sales figures for individual stores were not obtain- 
able from the chain store systems, which reported 
with a single sales total for all of their outlets. The 
chain stores are therefore not included in this break- 
down of store volumes. 

The proportion represented by these small volume 
stores in each of the 44 major types of retail stores is 
shown graphically above by the length of the solid 
black areas. This proportion of the stores of the 
different types of outlet cannot buy more than a total 
of $35.00 a week to pay the cost of calls of all sales- 
men sent to them by wholesaler and manufacturer. 

Who pays this disproportionate expense? 
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Does Even the Second Class 
Pay Its Way? 


VER 18 per cent additionally of the individually 

operated stores in the eleven cities canvassed by 
the Bureau of the Census averaged less than $140 a 
week total sales. 

This 18 per cent, added to the 28 per cent which 
averaged less than $44.00 a week, aggregates over 46 
per cent which averaged less than $82.00 a week. 

Sales for individual chain units are again not in- 
cluded in the figures. 

The proportion of each type of retail outlet which 
sells less than $140 a week is shown above by the 
gray shaded areas. The proportion which together 
sells less than $82.00 a week is shown by the aggre- 
gate of the gray and the black. 
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boot and shoe stores, Among the convenience stores, all 35.00% oo and tobacco stores, 
millinery and artificial flow- : i ‘ 00% confectionery, ice cream 
ors duane but the drug stores show exceed- and soft drink stores, 

hat and cap stores, ingly large proportions in this mini- mse on a stores, and 
drygoods and notion stores, ; 4.23 : .63% of the book, magazine and pap! 
ion aad Gc varies tare, mum class of outlet. Their figures product stoves, 

general stores, =: Even among the heavier line- 
custom tailors, and 


fur and fur clothing stores. 


8.15% of the drug stores, 


save only building materials 
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same general condition prevails. 
Their figures are: 


19.85% of the hardware stores, 


28.13% electric appliance stores, 
28.44% furniture and house fur- 
nishing stores, 

24.23% plumbing and heating sup- 
ply stores, 
29.6290 paint, oil and varnish stores, 
and 
9.64% of the building material supply 
stores. 


The automobile, naturally, es- 
capes, due to the large unit pur- 
chase, but 4.07 per cent of the auto- 
mobile agents average only $50.56 a 
week. 

Among automobile products, ac- 
cessory stores show 32.67 per cent 
in this minor classification, gasoline 
and oil stations show 32.42 per cent 
in the class, and motorcycle and bi- 
cycle stores show 55.26 per cent in 
the class. 

Other lines betray exactly the 
same conditions, excepting only sell- 
ers of typewriters and calculating 
machines and of office equipment— 
usually large unit purchases. 

Still, many individuals will incline 
to say that they are not affected by 
the prevalent conditions, “since we 
distribute through the jobber; it is 
the jobber’s problem.” 

If they distribute through the 
jobber, it is more*their problem than 
if they sold direct to the retailer. 

For the jobber’s business—his 
survival—depends upon his ability 
to control this condition that has 
been sapping his strength; trying to 
supply units which order impossible 
quantities of diversified items com- 
pelling him to carry stocks he can 
not support. 

Most of the jobbers are fed up 
with the theory that they can sell 
private brands in any worth while 
quantity to these impossible retail 
outlets and reap a larger margin of 
profit on the unit of sale. 

Most of the jobbers have recov- 
ered from the illusion that they can 
subsidize a small manufacturer and 
reap a manufacturing profit on top 
of their wholesaling profit. 

Most of the successful whole- 
salers have determined either to 
confine themselves to wholesaling, or 
to transform themselves into manu- 
facturers, or to expand themselves 
into chain systems. 
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Anyone of the three courses, 
faithfully pursued to the exclusion 
of any hybrid operation, has proved 
successful. 

The wholesaler who transforms 
himself into a manufacturer steps 
into the position of the manufac- 
turer who sells direct to the retailer 
and performs his own wholesaling 
function. 

The wholesaler who transforms 
himself into a chain system con- 
tinues as a wholesaler with con- 
trolled outlets. 

For that, essentially, is what a 
chain system is. 

It is not, in realitv, a retail or- 
ganization, but a wholesale operator 
with controlled outlets which enable 
it to operate a capacity wholesaling 
business, because the flow of goods 
through the retail outlets is accu- 
rately co-ordinated with consuming 
demand, permitting working capital 
to turn rapidly enough to yield a 
reasonable profit on the investment 
of time, money and energy. 

The wholesaler who has deter- 
mined to confine himself to whole- 
saling has reorganized his operations 
so as to eliminate unprofitable terri- 
tory, unprofitable accounts and un- 
profitable items in his inventories. 

In this matter of chains, the dis- 
tribution figures present some very 
striking conditions that give further 
food for thought. 

Among the food outlets, chains do 
the following percentages of the 
total volume of business done at 
retail : 


44.00% dairy and poultry products. 
41.30% grocery and delicatessen. 
33.64% restaurants. 

14.24% meat, poultry, fish. 

11.40% bakery products. 

9.52% fruits and vegetables. 

Among the dispensers of clothing : 

51.81% boots and shoes. 

51.70% hats and caps. — 
36.88% millinery and artificial flowers. 
33.02% department stores. 
29.66% general stores. 

18.98% men’s clothing and furnishing. 
15.61% women’s clothing. 

11.18% fur and fur clothing. 

8.24% drygoods and notions. 

3.32% custom tailors. 


The Five & Ten Variety stores, 
which were classed in this group, 
show 70.72 per cent of the total 
volume done by chains. 

Among the convenience stores : 


35.53% cigars and tohacco. 
29. 86% drugs. 
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27.73% confectionery, ice cream, soft 
drinks. 

15.04% stationery, books, paper and paper 
products. 

Among the building material 

stores: 

32.82% furniture and house furnishings. 

29.29% electric appliances. 

15.66% paint, oil, varnish. 

15.07% building material supplies. 

9.18% hardware. 

9.09% plumbing and heating supplies. 


In the automotive field: 


73.46% gasoline and oil stations. 

31.31% automobile. 

19.29% automobile accessories. 
4.46% motorcycle and bicycle. 


One characteristic illustrated by 
these figures is that the chain has not 
usually played an important part in 
a field in which big units or heavy 
bulk or heavy weight products are 
predominant. 


In other words, the chain is not 
attracted to any line which requires 
a widely diversified and large invest- 
ment in inventories of slow moving 
items. Nor is it interested usually 
in lines where the proportionate ex- 
pense of transport or storage is rela- 
tively high. 

The chain has grown out of and 
thrived on controlled stocks, which 
are rapidly moving and in general 
demand, where the consumer vol- 
ume can be measured accurately and 
can be satisfied with certainty. 

The chain is a device to accelerate 
a rapid flow of products from a 
warehouse that can be organized, on 
regular scheduled deliveries, to feed 
to retailers stocks that require little 
selling effort or attendance in a 
store. 

These stocks should impose easy 
requirements for storage, counter 
and shelf space in proportion to the 
dollar volume of business done, for 
rentals are relatively high in loca- 
tions where volume can be expand- 
ed, so storage and display spaces are 
expensive to maintain. 

The astonishingly wide prevalence 
of chains among these major types 
of stores is one of the unexpected 
revelations of the Census. 

These figures do not tell the whole 
chain story. 

Many of these individual stores. 
which are reported to be independ- 
ently run, are affiliated with chains 
through part ownership, through 
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buying syndicates or other similar 
group activities. 

If their connections were ascer- 
tainable, it would, no doubt, swell 
very materially both the proportion 
of the number of chain outlets and 
the volume done through chains. 

One fact regarding chains should 
not be overlooked : 

There is no more similarity of 
methods among chain systems than 
there is similarity of methods 
among other classes of merchants. 

The difference in policies of 
chains are as wide as the differences 
in point of view among any other 
equal number of individuals, be they 
manufacturer, distributor, merchant 
or engaged in other employments. 

To class them together in one 
group is to miss the first essential in 
dealing with them successfully. 

If there is to be wide elimination 
among retailers, as these Census fig- 
ures indicate, it is necessary to dis- 
cover what are the conditions prece- 
dent to the successful development 
of chains. 

There are facts in the Census fig- 
ures bearing on these considera- 
tions : 

First: The average volume of the chain 
unit is $1,466.23 a week. 


The average volume of other stores 
is $725.83 a week. 


It follows that the successful de- 
velopment of the chain unit diverts 
the trade of two individual units— 
unless we presume that the chain 
volume is derived from mew con- 
sumption, newly created. This we 
may not presume from any evidence 
at hand. 

On the contrary, it is demon- 
strated that the chain unit seeks as- 
surance of a minimum volume of 
business before it establishes itself 
in a locality. 

The management of the chain sys- 
tem seeks only localities which are 
proved to have, or reasonably may 
be presumed to have, this expectan- 
cy of volume. To illustrate: 

There are eight chain units among 
529 grocery outlets in a certain 
postal district in Chicago, in which 
27,238 families live, paying an av- 
erage monthly rental of $13.34. 

There are 64 chain units among 
139 grocery outlets in another postal 
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district in Chicago, containing 22,- 
736 families, paying an average 
rental of $68.10 monthly. 

In the one case there is one store 
for every 51.5 families; in the sec- 
ond case, there is one store for every 
163 families. : 

Where there are more families 
per store of higher spending capac- 
ity, 46 per cent of the outlets are 
chain units; where there are fewer 
families per store of lower spending 
capacity, 1.5 per cent of the outlets 
are chains. 

This tells the story of discrimina- 
tion in location, according to the 
potential consumption of an area. 

To illustrate another phase: 

There is no similarity of stock 
carried in two stores of a United 
Cigar Store chain, if the character 
of the localities served by these two 
stores differs widely. 

The stock in a high surplus in- 
come locality will bear no resem- 
blance to the stock in a low surplus 
income locality, though it carries 
many brands in common. 

To discuss here the many phases 
of this discrimination in localities 
would require space that is not avail- 
able. 

In the Census figures are two pri- 
mary facts which have a bearing on 
locations of stores: 

The average number of persons 
per store, of all types, is 72; the 
average per capital volume for all 
stores is $621.82. 

The number of persons per store 
for each type of store and the per 
capita sales for each type of store 
may. be calculated readily from the 
figures in the Distribution Census. 

Both of these factors enter into 
the question of what is the number 
of outlets of a given type, of a given 
volume, which a given neighborhood 
or a given area can support. 

This can be calculated, with cer- 
tain refinements introduced from 
other sources of accurate informa- 
tion, with a reasonable degree of 
assurance. 

With these data it is possible then 
to discover what stores of a type 
already exist in a locality, what are 
their characteristics, and to foretell 
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with reasonable assurance which are 
likely to survive intelligent competi- 
tion, which is sure to invade any 
locality where the consumer poten- 
tiality is developed insufficiently. 

There is much to be learned from 
these Census compilations by a study 
of inventories. 

The subject is too complex to be 
treated within the limits of this ar- 
ticle. 

Its interest and pertinence may be 
indicated by a few figures for some 
of the principal types of stores: 


For all stores.......... 93,928 

the average inventory is .... $6,763.30 
NN ins Sime ea 20,886 2,318.41 
MEE Chchaen octave ti ece 4,397 792.22 
oo 2,472 10,081.68 
Department ........... ~ 127 968,873.30 
2 eee 3,290 9,705.14 
Men’s clothing ........ 2,834 15,808.22 
Women’s clothing ..... 1,672 11,940.97 
Boots and shoes....... 2,030 13,283.40 
Hats and caps......... 255 5,578.82 
EE ain d otek an wl 1,107 1,916.35 
Five and ten variety... 365 21,657.54 
ee ee, eee 3,280 1,761.37 
Confectionery ME 777.56 
Automobile ........... 1,018 35,259.63 
ACCOBSOTIOS «6.0% 6 5620 05 2,077 5,275.25 
a 2,844 18,258.05 
et ae 750 10,506.00 


The number of employes in dif- 
ferent types of stores is another 
subject that has significance, par- 
ticularly the division between selling 
employes and other employes not en- 
gaged in selling. 

Add to these figures the wages 
prevailing and the seasonal variation 
in both categories ; you have then a 
further subject of profitable inves- 
tigation. 

We will not give these details 
here for lack of space, and for the 
added reason that the intention of 
this article is to point out the valu- 
able and significant character of this 
Census compilation, as well as to 
suggest further lines of inquiry and 
possible applications of the facts, 
rather than to assemble the facts 
themselves. 

We feel we have presented 
enough to indicate the valuable con- 
tributions that have been made by 
this limited compilation, which em- 
braces one-eighteenth of the total 
consuming public in the country. 

With the prospect of a nation- 
wide assembly of distribution facts, 
incident to the forthcoming National 
Census in 1930, there is promise of 
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Deadlock Broken, Section 5 Uniform Mechanics’ Lien 


ECTION 5 of the proposed Uni- 

form Mechanics’ Lien Act is 
definitely slated for revision, accord- 
ing to a vote taken on a new pro- 
posed substitute section submitted to 
the Standard State Mechanics’ Lien 
Act Committee of the Department 
of Commerce at Washington, D. C., 
April 25. 

The suggested amendment to the 
proposed act, in the form of a sub- 
stitute for the present proposed 
Section 5, was submitted by William 
B. King, an attorney of Washington, 
D. C., who is a member of the com- 
mittee. So vast an improvement 
was the new draft of Section 5 over 
the previous proposal that all the 
opponents of that section, namely 
the representatives of contractors, 
architects, engineers, financial inter- 
ests and building and loan associa- 
tions, at once swung behind the 
King proposal and gained the addi- 
tional support of representatives of 
other interests. 

Deadlock Is Broken 

What amounted to a deadlock was 
thus broken. The original Section 
5 is definitely abandoned and a new 
Section 5 with many admirable fea- 
tures takes its place by a vote of 7 
to 2, with the proponent of the sub- 
stitute section not present, with the 
chairman not voting, and with.two 
members of the committee not pres- 
ent or on record. It is, therefore, 
evident that the deadlock of 6 
against 6 has been changed, with the 
stand taken by the contractors for 
revision now upheld by a decisive 
majority of the committee members. 

Despite the fact that there is no 
provision in the substitute section 
making it mandatory on every lienor 
to file a notice of intention to lien 


Act Revised 





Section 5.—The owner shall at 
all times retain an amount equal 
to ten (10%) per cent of that 
portion of the contract price, or 
if there is no contract price, of 
the value represented by labor or 
services performed and materials 
furnished to date on which any 
payment ts made to the contrac- 
tor. Such 10 per cent of the con- 
tract price or value shall not be 
payable to the contractor until the 
expiration of 30 days after the 
date on which the building is sub- 
stantially completed. Before pay- 
ment by the owner to the contrac- 
tor of the final amount due, other 
than the retained 10 per cent of 
the contract price or value, the 
contractor shall furnish to the 
owner a statement under oath 
Showing in a lump sum _ the 
amount due or to become due to 
laborers directly employed by him 
for labor or services performed, 
the names of every subcontractor 
and material man directly em- 
ployed by him, and the amount, 
if any, which is due er to become 
due each for labor or services 
performed or materials furnished, 
Upon receipt of such statement, 
if the retained 10 per cent of the 
contract price or value is insuf- 
ficient to pay all such amounts 
shown by the statement, the own- 





Section 5 as Revised 


er may retain in addition thereto 
an amount sufficient to pay the 
difference between such retained 
10 per cent and the total of such 
amounts shown by the statement 
and may pay such amounts in ac- 
cordance with the _ respective 
rights of the subcontractors, ma- 
terial men and laborers unless the 
contractor procures and furnishes 
to the owner waivers of liens 
therefor. Any payment so made 
shall reduce to the extent of such 
payment the indebtedness of the 
owner to the contractor. Such 
final payment made by the owner 
fo the contractor without receiv- 
ing such statement under oath or 
without retaining, after receipt of 
such statement, sufficient money 
from such final payment to pay 
such difference or without pro- 
curing such waivers shall not re- 
duce the liens of such subcontrac- 
tors or material men or of the 
laborers whose individual ac- 
counts constitute a part of the 
lump sum shown, except to the 
extent of any portion of such 
payment actually received by such 
subcontractor, material man or 
The contractor shall 
have no right of lien or right of 
action against the owner or ac- 
‘count of hts contract until the 


laborer. 


statement herein provided for is 
furnished. 
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before lien rights become effective, 
this omission is made up in part by 
other provisions, which so allocate 
responsibility between owner and 


general contractor that the proposed 

section will be an effective safeguard 

to the industry if enacted. 
Contractors have reiterated their 








an accurate guide to economical dis- 
tribution in the near future. 

With an accurate guide to con- 
sumption, there is the possibility of 
an accurate regulation of production, 
eliminating some of the speculative 
production which is undertaken 
through the urge of a hope or a 





hunch, with inevitable unsettlement 
when the guesses go badly astray. 
Through such correlation of pro- 
duction with consumption, with an 
index of the profitable rate of flow 
through the different types of out- 
lets and the different channels of 
distribution, there is every reason to 


expect such a fundamental improve- 
ment in commercial practices as will 
do more to assure a wider spread of 
prosperity than any conceivable 
stimulation could produce in the ab- 
sence of reasonable proximate meas- 
urements, such as this Census af- 


fords. 
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opposition to any lien law that did 
not require filing a notice of inten- 
tion to place a lien. The unwaver- 
ing opposition of material dealers to 
such a provision, however, still ex- 
ists and the present compromise 
should be studied carefully to see if 
this desired provision can be aban- 
doned without jeopardizing the po- 
sition of both owners and general 
contractors. 

The division of responsibility for 
material and subcontract payments 
between the owner and the direct 
contractor, as provided in the new 
section, places a premium on the re- 
sponsibility of the general contrac- 
tor. If an owner voluntarily enters 
into a contract with an irresponsible 
contraciur, he will be forced to as- 
sume the duties of acting as fiscal 
agent for the project before the final 
payment is made, and will not be 
freed from any results of his neglect 
and be judgment. 

Under the provisions of the pro- 
posed substitute section, the respon- 
sible contractor will not be penalized 
for the fact that irresponsible con- 
tractors sometimes crowd into the 
industry. The clauses making it 
mandatory on all contractors to sub- 
mit a sworn statement setting forth 
the outstanding accounts not paid, 
before final payment for a project is 
required of an owner, is an entirely 
different matter from the previous 
proposed requirement, which would 
force the contractor to make such 
sworn statements before each pay- 
ment could be collected from the 
owner. The previous provision 
forced the owner to assume com- 
plete supervision over all payments 
or lay himself liable for dual pay- 
ment. It was an indictment of all 
general contractors, regardless of 
known responsibility, by process of 
legal implication. 

It is important that a study of the 
37 sections of the entire proposed 
act reveals no measure written to 
provide that material men shall 
credit money received from a con- 
tractor to the specific account cov- 
ering the project from which the 
payment originates. This omission 


is a serious one. Lien laws by their 


nature place responsibility for pay- 
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ment upon the owners of specific 
property and improvements. 


That a contractor may owe money 
to a dealer on past transactions and 
apply money recewed from current 
contracts on the old debts is not a 
theory but a recurrent condition. 
Unless the proper owner is given 
credit for his funds, his improve- 
ment may be saddled with liens 
which are improper. Bankrupt con- 
tractors who use the lien rights of 
material men to bolster up false 
credit by virtue of new contracts on 
hand are using the improvements of 
uninformed owners in a false man- 
ner. 

They are doing so by virtue of 
current lien laws and because lien 
laws do not always specifically pro- 
vide that funds originating from a 
specific project shall be credited by 
the material man or subcontractor, 
to the specific account involved. It 
is to be hoped that this omission 
will be remedied before the commit- 
tee gets through revising the present 
draft of the proposed uniform act. 

Contractors, sub-contractors and 
others cannot be urged too strongly 
to study over the new Section 5 in 
relation to the entire text of the pro- 
posed Uniform Lien Act. The new 
section, together with the rest of the 
draft of the law, is to be presented 
to the National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws, 
meeting in Seattle in July. 

Copies of the second tentative 
draft of the proposed act can be se- 
cured from Dan H. Wheeler, Divi- 
sion of Building and Housing, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Wisconsin Sheet Metal 
Men Stop Practice of 
Mfgs. Selling Direct 

The Wisconsin Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors held a meeting in Milwau- 
kee recently. 

The meeting ‘was called to order 
with the following members pres- 
ent: C. C. Tolg, Paul Biersach, L. 
F. Reinke, Aug. Zindars, Otto 
Geussenhainer, H. Geussenhainer, 
W. Gehrke, Chas. Pansch, R. Jeake, 
W. A. Belau. 
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Mr. Ferguson of the Association 
of Commerce gave a short talk on 
having the National Sheet Metal 
convention in Milwaukee in 1929 
and gave his opinion as to how 
much help the association could give 
to put it across. All publicity work, 
registrations, housing, providing of 
meeting halls, etc., would be taken 
care of by them. He asked us to 
think it over and, if possible, to ad- 
vise him before the Cleveland con- 
vention took place. Discussions fol- 
lowed and Otto Geussenhainer 
related some interesting experiences 
with conventions in his city. 


- Bills for railroad fare for out-of- 
town members were read and or- 
dered paid. 

Chas. Pansch, Racine, and Otto 
Geussenhainer cited cases where 
manufacturers of sheet metal prod- 
ucts, metal ceilings, etc., sold direct 
to consumers without protecting the 
sheet metal contractors, and also 
mentioned how they immediately put 
a stop to this unfair practice of man- 
ufacturers. It was the opinion of 
all present that should any such 
cases come up again they should im- 
mediately be brought to the atten- 
tion of the officers, so that proper 
action can be taken. 


Motion was made to include Wm. 
Gehrke of Sheboygan and Walter 
A. Belau to the list of delegates for 
the convention. 


Paul Biersach spoke about the 
convention and read the program. 
He then read a letter from the office 
of the secretary of the Department 
of Commerce by Dan H. Wheeler 
about a government form of uni- 
form .mechanics lien law through- 
out the United States and asked the 
secretary to write to the office that 
our association has taken the matter 
under consideration and will com- 
municate with them from time to 
time. Otto Geussenhainer was ap- 
pointed to review this form. 


Paul Biersach informed us that 
the next meeting of the Associated 
General Contractors will be held in 
Washington to form a code elim- 
inating the evils of price peddling 
and other evils between the sub- 
contractors and general contractors. 
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—Courtesy Armco Ingot Iron Shop News 


Detailed Drawing of Collecting System 


Winning or Losing Big Sheet Metal Jobs on a Margin 
of Careful Bidding 


Paper Drying Plant Requirements Tax 
Ingenuity of Sheet Metal Contractor 


HE difference between a suc- 

cessful sheet metal contractor, 
and one that takes a chance, wins 
sometimes, and loses more often—is 
the ability to analyze a job to be 
done. For that is the basis of ac- 
curately estimating the material and 
labor required, and submitting a 
price low enough to be in the bid- 
ding, yet high enough to mean a 
reasonable profit to the sheet metal 
contractor. 


Most of the big jobs are given out | 


on a competitive basis, and if you 
are really out for big game, you 
must be able to see all sides of the 
question, and bid intelligently. There 
is the story in a nut shell. 

Not so long ago, a paper company 
in Middletown, Ohio, found it neces- 
sary to install a blower system in 
one of their big machines. They let 
the job out for bids. The man that 
got it bid so low that he could hardly 





have purchased the metal necessary 
for the job, let alone, install it. 

How could he take care of those 
bothersome details—overhead afd 
depreciation, that must be included 
in every estimate? Of course, the 
result was inevitable. He “foozled” 
the job, and had to give it ‘up. He 
tied up machines that ran twenty- 
four hours a day, and even then did 
not get the job into working order. 
He lost money; it cost the paper 
company money ; and finally, in des- 
peration, they turned the job over to 
another shop to finish. 

J. E. Singer & Son, 35 S. Main 
Street, Middletown, Ohio, were 
called in to fill the breach. They as- 
sembled their information, analyzed 
the requirements of. the job, and 
then figured costs. 

In doing this, they worked with 
the engineer of the paper company, 
took accurate measurements, studied 


the requirements of the machine, 
and made recommendations to the 
company. It required some real 
study, for this drying apparatus was 
extremely complicated. With only 
the dimensions of the machine, and 
a knowledge of the job to be done, 
J. E. Singer & Son worked out the 
blue prints. Because the machine 
operates twenty-four hours a day, it 
was not possible to build the dryer 
by making up a piece and trying it 
on, as a tailor does. 

The installation required 2,500 
pounds of galvanized Armco Ingot 
Iron, and the whole job was made 
up in sections in the shop. This re- 
quired thirty days of man-hours, 
and when the job was ready to be 
installed, the parts were taken to the 
paper plant—the machine stopped, 
and installation work begun. Six- 
teen hours later, the wheels were 
turning again, and the drying sys- 
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tem was functioning satisfactorily. 

The accompanying drawing gives 
an idea of the intricate construc- 
tion. The sections are flanged with 
18 gauge material, the flanges rivet- 
ed to the pipe, with 24 pound tinned 
rivets, and bolted together at the 
sections. 

The system is designed to force 


Article on the Development of Elbows 


Treats of Employment of Geom- 
etry for Describing an Off Set 
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air onto the long strips of paper as 
they pass over a series of rolls ar- 
ranged spirally. The nozzles lead 
off from the main duct at each roll, 
forcing the warmed, dry air against 
the paper as it passes over the rolls. 

The paper company’s efforts in 
developing this dryer for their ma- 
chine, is typical of what the paper 


By O. W. Korue, Principal St. Louis Technical 


T IS strange, but true, that all 

tradesmen are taught to enter at 
the back door of homes, offices, 
stores, etc.—never at the front door 
—if it can be avoided. 

Mother teaching is the strongest 
trait we humans have. At home 
we were all taught to go to the back 
door of our own home as well as all 
the neighbors and friends. So when 
we grow up it is the most natural 
thing to always try to go around to 
the back of a thing—it’s seldom di- 
rect, where because of the straight 
application, the solution is solved 
and the thing is underway long be- 
fore the back door is reached. There 
is nothing worse for tradesmen than 
always beating around the bush to 
gain their objective. It is always 
the longest way around and it is 
therefore also the most expensive 
way. It is not uncommon that right 
good mechanics will wind and twine 
around and spend years of their life 
when they could as well strike out 
boldly and gain their advantage be- 
fore you could say Jack Robinson, 
as the story goes. 

Now let me show you what [| 
mean; take elbows for instance— 
they are a most simple thing to lay 
out; still many sheet metal men 
make hard work of it. They al- 
ways go around to the back door— 
they try to achieve a contmon objec- 
tive in a hundred different ways. 
One cuts and fits until he has made 
something; another wants to save 
ten minutes in laying out accurately 
and then spends thirty minutes or 
more trimming, drifting, etc.—still 


another sticks the pipe in a water 
tank to mark the miter line cut—al- 
ways figuring he can guess it close 
enough. And so the endless proces- 
sion goes, when to spend the allotted 
time in correct planning and devel- 
oping their work is like going to the 
front door where you have clear 
sailing afterwards. 

Then, too, with the basement 
folks—they never take the trouble 
to work these problems—they see 
them, yes, but it is junk to them; 
they don’t know what to do with it 
—so what is the use bothering 
around with it. 

Geometrical laying out is one of 
the greatest brain developers we 
know of. It trains men to project 
their mind’s eye into unseen nooks 
and corners of fittings, and there 
visualize the construction. After 
this power is once developed—it 
can be used in many other avenues 
of accomplishment. That is why 
we always lay stress in doing things 
in a recognized way, using the front 
door instead of. walking around to 
the back door. Elbows are nothing 
more than turns or bends in pipe. 
The same pipe must be bent around, 
and the cross-section of the pipe 
must not be changed. 

In our former article of this 
series, we took up definite and scien- 
tific methods for arriving at miter 
lines, for arriving at the correct 
number of pieces a certain radius 
elbow should have, and the general 
procedure for developing them. In 
our diagram No. 18, we have an el- 
bow made to an oblong section, like 
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industry is continually doing to pro- 
duce their product more rapidly, 
and at the same time improve its 
quality. This Middletown paper 
company is contributing its share to 
the development of processes and 
this job they required is a compli- 
cated drying system, a necessary 
part of one of their machines. 


of Various Kinds 


Institute 


is used on breechings for heaters, 
boilers and other purposes. The 
first object is to always draw the 
right angle diagram, and then sweep 
the arcs for the throat and heel of 
elhow to the radius of throat and 
diameter it is desired. Beneath this 
elevation, the half de- 
signed, giving it length as mneasure- 


section is 


iments may require, and the width is 
male as becomes the elbow. 

Observe the side elevation can- 
not be distinguished from what 
would otherwise be a cylindrical el- 
bow. The flat portion is only no- 
ticeable in the section where the ob- 
long is placed this way. Here the 
flat sides will be in the throat and 
But if the section were re- 
versed—that is the long side hori- 
zontal, then the flat side would be 
on the sides of elbow. Hence it de- 
pends where the flat side must be 
placed that we locate our half sec- 
tion. If the elbow is elliptical or 
some other odd shape—we simply 
drew the section beneath the eleva- 
tion, and the rest will work out in 
the development. 

Next divide only the curved lines 
of the half section in equal parts, 
the flat portions will work them- 
selves in as they are. From each 
point as 2-3-4-5 etc. of section erect 
lines to intersect the miter line as in 
points 2’-3’-4’ etc. Now to lay out 
the pattern, we draw a line as 5-3 
as a continuation of the base -of 
elevation, and on this line measure 
off the spaces in numerical order as 
5-6-7-8 etc. Observe, we start with 
line 5, which places our seam line 


heel. 
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in the center of side of elbow. This 
is a more workmanlike job than 
placing them in the throat or heel, 
and makes assembling also easier. 
Now erect stretchout lines and then 











Pattern for Elbow Offset 


from each point in the miter line 
2’-8’ bring over horizontal lines to 
cut off stretchout lines of similar 
number as 5’-6’-7’ etc. Through 


these points draw a uniform line, 


E 


and you have the pattern. 

In riveted work, the development 
lines can be the center of rivet holes. 
But where rivets are not placed so 
closely ; then every other space can 
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be used for a rivet hole. Lap edges 
must be added, and this is about 
34 to %4 inch for average work. The 
middle patterns can be developed by 
merely picking the throat and heel 
lengths and setting them off as 5’’- 
5 or 5’, and then use the pattern as 
a template. The line a-b is the same 
as the center line, or the base of the 
pattern, which makes it convenient 
to place the template pattern for 
marking off. The distances can also 
be lifted or transferred with di- 
viders. 

Elbow Angles and Offsets are 
also a thing that bothers many 
workmen. Here again most folks 
know how to make something, and 
in many instances it is all right, and 
in others, it could be better. Now, 
since all angles, elbows and off-sets 
are nothing more than straight pipe 
cut to make such angles ; it becomes 
a simple matter to arrive at a cor- 
rect miter line. Thus, in diagram 
No. 19, if.we have a straight pipe 
A-C that must be bent at point B 
and B-G, we have a 90 degree turn, 
which is clear, we are sure. 

But if we wish to bend pipe B-C 
as B-D; then the pipe A-B-D will 
be an obtuse angle. The measuring 
is then considered from the straight 
pipe B-C bent to B-D, and is a 45 
degree angle in this case. Observe, 
we do call it a 135 degree angle, 
since the pipe angle B-D does not 
swing from A-B to B-D; but rises 
from line B-C as B-D. Therefore 
the angle B-D is an obtuse, a 45 de- 
gree bend, and that is what we mean 
by it. 

Notice that the 90 degree line 
B-E divides what can be interpreted 
as the difference between an obtuse 
and an acute angle. Thus the angle 
B-F is 60 degrees from A-B, and 
it is not 120 degrees from B-C— 
that is if measuring is done correct- 
ly. Hence, in an acute angle, the 
pipe sweeps in the distance of A to 
F, and it does not sweep from C to 
F. Hence the distinction between 
an obtuse angle and an acute is im- 
portant, in that it avoids confusion. 
We admit many workmen, and 
draftsmen also for that matter, 
show their angle measurements in- 
correctly ; but as long as both parties 
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know what is meant—no harm is 
done. However, the correct inter- 
pretation hurts no one and is always 
on the side of safetty. 


This we show in diagram No. 20 
where a straight pipe M-N-O must 
be bent in point N at an angle of 55 
degrees. This then bends the pipe 
N-O as N-P and gives the cor- 
rect treatment. Now if a two piece 
bend is too abrupt, and we desire to 
fill in three or more gore pieces in 
the angle, and if we desire the ra- 
dius of the throat to equal 2 diame- 
ters of pipe, we can achieve this 
easily. Set dividers to equal 3 di- 
ameters of pipe and from line M-N 
measure as at Q and draw a line 
parallel to M-N. Then from line 
N-P measure and draw a line paral- 
lel to N-P to intersect at Q. Then 
from Q draw Q.-a, perpendicular 
to M-N, and also draw Q-b per- 
pendicular to N-P. Set dividers to 
© as center and strike the are a-b 
for heel and throat of elbow. Then 
divide the arc a-b in four equal 
parts, and this will establish your 
miter lines for the three gore pieces 
in this case. This same principle 
can be followed no matter what the 
angle of the obtuse is, or what the 
diameter, or what the radius of the 
throat or the number of pieces. 

But where an acute angle is met 
with as No. 21, we then measure 
the degrees in the manner shown. 
This is quite similar to a 90 degree 
elbow, only the degree line cuts off 
the quadrant. But otherwise the 
radius of throat, the number of 
pieces and the pattern development 
is identical to a 90 degree elbow. 

Now and then we meet with off- 
set angles, such that make a grad- 
uated off-set; not one of abrupt 
kinks. ‘This is a problem that in- 
volves two acute angle elbows as 
we show in No. 22. Here A-B is 
the length allowed to make the off- 
set, and A-C is the off-set in center 
lines, while C-B is the slant. Now 
an off-set like this can be made in 
numerous ways, but we believe the 
way we show is the most practical as 
well as in relieving friction. 

The geometry for describing an 
off-set is used in this case. Here 


the line B-C is divided into 4 equal 
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parts, giving points a-b-c. Now at 
right angles to C-B square out lines 
from points a and c as shown, which 
will establish centers for describing 
arcs in heel and throat as at A and 
D. In our case we used a 30 degree 
triangle for the off-set and there- 
fore the radius centers fall in the 
corners A and D. But where this 
off-set is changed; the centers will 
fall above or below the base line 
A-B, and will always make them- 
selves. That is why they must be 
squared perpendicular to the slope 
line B-C to intersect the vertical 
lines C-A and B-D where they will. 

By drawing a line from A to D, 
it will pass exactly through the cen- 
ter b, and will subdivide the off-set 
into two equal parts. This will make 
two acute elbow angles, as shown 
by E-F and G-H. The arcs are for 
same described from the centers A 
and D, and miter lines are also 
drawn to these centers. The pat- 
tern can also be developed, but 
space here does not permit, and 
would be done identical to other ex- 
amples on this order. 

Possibly why so many thousands 
of tradesmen really never “think 
these things out” or “clear through,” 
is because they spend their lives on 
mostly straight work. When angles, 
etc., are met with, they simply chop 
it out as best it will go and then re- 
sume their former routine again. 
To do over and over again the 
things that were learned as appren- 
tices certainly proves to any person 
whether they are progressive or 
whether they are just marking time. 
It takes 100 per cent ambition to be 
a master of Drafting and laying out 
work and it is the most interesting 
work in the world—always some- 
thing different; always something 
better to accomplish—it puts pep, 
vim and courage into a person. 


D. A, Merriman 
Becomes Vice President 
American Steel & Wire 

Dennis A. Merriman, general 
sales manager and a director of the 
American Steel and Wire Company, 
Chicago, has been made vice-presi- 
dent. He will continue as general 


sales manager. 
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Allied Construction Industries Committee Begins Attack 


on False Credit 


Committee, Consisting of General and Sub-Con- 
tractors, to Stop False Credit Before Granted 


S a first step in the elimination 
from the construction industry 
of sharp business practices, such as 
bid peddling, price cutting, exces- 
sive back charging, last minute bid- 
ding, withholding of subcontract 
payments and other such procedure, 
a direct attack on the basis of false 
credit is to be made by both gen- 
eral contractors and subcontractors. 
This was the decision arrived at 
jointly at Washington, D. C., May 
8, at a meeting between representa- 
tives of nationally organized sub- 
contractors’ associations and the 
Executive Board of the Associated 
General Contractors of America. At 
this meeting were representatives of 
the National Association of Build- 
ing Trades Employers, the National 
Association of Builders’ Exchanges 
and of other interests, who were 
present either to take part in or to 
observe the proceedings. 

The joint committee of subcon- 
tractors and general contractors 
who presented two objectives to the 
conference in Washington were in- 
structed to proceed with both the 
plan for the inauguration of credit 
associations in the building trades 
and with the formulation of a code 
of standard practices for the guid- 
ance of all contracting elements in 
the construction industry. The 
joint committee which formulated 
its tentative program in Chicago on 
May 8 named itself the Allied Con- 
struction Industries Committee. 


Study Standard Busi- 
ness Codes 

This committee is gathering to- 
gether the various codes of ethics 
and of standard practices which 
have been devised in the various 
trade associations of contractors 
and will compile a tentative univer- 
sal code of standard practices for 
submission to the various contract- 
ing organizations for criticism, re- 
vision and approval. Credit associ- 





ations are to be formed in a number 
of cities with the cooperation of the 
vendors of materials and supplies 
and destructive competitive condi- 
tions are to be attacked at their 
roots, which it was decided lie in the 
lack of or the looseness of credit 
policies in the construction industry. 
Basing the decision to inaugurate 
an active campaign to establish cred- 
it associations on the proposition 
that each unfair, unbusinesslike or 
unprofitable practice prevalent in 
the industry can be traced back to 
unwarranted credit granted to large 
numbers of contractors in every 
trade and division of the industry 
the committee, with the concurrence 
of the Executive Board of the As- 
sociated General Contractors of 
America, decided that before the 
effects of loose credits can be cor- 
rected, credit in the building indus- 
try must be put on a sound basis. 


Injure Contractors and 
Material Men 

It was pointed out that the con- 
tractor who cut his bids repeatedly 
in order to get work at any price, 
and in the process of carrying out 
commitments relied on the credit 
granted by material dealers and 
manufacturers, represented the de- 
moralizing element in every trade 
and amongst the general contrac- 
tors. The competitive conditions 
thus established by those supplied 
with unwarranted credit set the pace 
for the entire industry, it was 
pointed out, with the result that 
reputable contractors in all trades 
and groups found themselves forced 
to participate in the use of false 
credit, engage in undesirable prac- 
tices and imitate the methods of the 
irresponsible if any volume of busi- 
ness is secured. 

It was agreed that any material 
concern that was carrying the past 
due accounts of contractors who in- 
dulged in price cutting, sharp prac- 


tices and demoralizing bidding were 
enabled to do so only because a cer- 
tain proportion of the reputable 
contractors were paying their bills 
promptly and thereby supplying the 
funds that allowed unwarranted 
credits to be granted to those re- 
sponsible for the conditions which 
must be checked if the industry is 
to recover and get on a profitable 
basis. Believing that any necessary 
program should be attempted by 
those to whom the work is most 
necessary, the Washington Confer- 
ence decided to act to bring the vari- 
ous groups involved in the sale and 
purchase of commodities used in 
building into credit associations 
formed locally in cities where pres- 
ent indications show that such a 
move will be welcomed, once it is 
energetically initiated. 

The Allied Construction Indus- 
tries Committee thus becomes a per- 
manent ways and means committee, 
dedicated to the task of uprooting 
the recognized bad practices of the 
industry, and of developing cooper- 
ation between general contractors 
and subcontractors, to the end that 
both may economically develop their 
special fields through utilization of 
the particular abilities of each. It 
becomes for the present a promo- 
tional committee for the ‘establish- 
ment of local credit associations 
wherever local trade groups or local 
aggregations of construction inter- 
ests are to be found willing or de- 
sirous of operating on a sound cred- 
it basis. 

To extend the sound business 
policies relating to the granting of 
credit to as many trades or groups 
in the industry as can be interested 
locally in such a program, it was 
decided that it was first necessary to 
form a local credit association com- 
mittee composed of representatives 
of organized contractors from each 
branch or trade. The procedure as 
outlined involves the presentation 
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of the plan to the dealers or manu- 
facturers selling materials and sup- 
plies to each trade involved in such 
a manner that the majority of the 
reputable dealers will agree to sub- 
mitting detailed reports of their 
sales transactions to a central asso- 
ciation of credit men, preferably 
composed of each dealer’s own 
credit executive, with these credit 
men organized as a branch of the 
National Association of Credit 


Men. 


Stop False Credit Before 
Granted 

Once the standard credit terms of 
cash discount, net payment and cash 
on delivery of goods are reestab- 
lished as current policies of the 
firms participating in the credit as- 
sociation so formed, the desired re- 
sults of curbing false credit become 
achieved through the routine work- 
ing of the activities of the credit as- 
sociation. These routine activities 
consist in common practice of the 
detailed pooling of monthly or bi- 
monthly data covering sales transac- 
tions, and the compilation of the un- 
paid obligations of each customer 
who has not conformed to the estab- 
lished and customary terms of sale 
and payment. A contractor buyer 
showing up consistently as not meet- 
ing his bills will automatically be 
placed on the permanent list of cash 
customers of the firms subscribing 
to the credit bureau or association. 

It appears that both subcontrac- 
tors and general contractors who 
discount their bills furnish the basic 
income which all material dealers 
must have and use in their business 
policies, whether these are good, 
bad or indifferent. 

Therefore when reputable and 
financially sound contractors vigor- 
ously unite in the promotion and 
maintenance of credit associations 
designed to relieve the dealers of a 
staggering burden of past due ac- 
counts, a definite incentive and driv- 
ing force is given to the movement 
that is lacking when contractors re- 
main aloof from this basic problem. 
Individual selfishness, expediency, 
short sightedness, harsh competition 
and lack of energetic support are, 
with undue reliance on lien laws, the 
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reasons why credit policies in the 
construction industry have never 
been strictly enforced. 

The dealer who extends credit to 
a contractor who has incurred debts 
with another dealer is actuated by 
the same competitive instinct, short 
sightedness or compulsion of cir- 
cumstances that cause reputable con- 
tractors to enter competition on 
even terms with the financially irre- 
sponsible party who has secured 
false credit without paying his past 
due bills. 

The Allied Construction Indus- 
tries Committee has thus taken on 
one of the most important programs 
ever undertaken by any group of 
contractors in an organized fashion. 
The committee relies on future 
achieved results in the formulation 
of standards of ethical practice and 
in the formation and operation of 
credit associations to show whether 
the joint movement started by sub- 
contractors and general contractors 
has been justified or not. 





Funds from Permit Fees 
in Indianapolis Causing 
Contention Among Furnace Men 


At a meeting of the Indianapolis 
Sheet Metal and Warm Air Heat- 
ing Contractors’ Association the 
question came up of city permits for 
the installations of furnaces. The 
permit cost for each installation 
two dollars. It was brought out at 
the meeting that certain members 
were refusing to pay the two dollars 
and had been refusing such pay- 
ment for some months, the reason 
being that the money paid in for 
permits is not applied to inspection 
of jobs and enforcement of proper 
installation. The withholding of 
the fee is for the purpose of bring- 
ing the issue of the proper use of 
these funds to the front in the hope 
of remedying this fault. 

The warm air heating contractors 
do not object to the fee, nor to the 
ordinance under which the fee is 
collected. On the contrary, they 
favor it strongly and want to bring 
about its enforcement. 

While the organization made no 
recommendation, the matter was 
laid before the members in open 
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meeting, together with the fact that 
nothing had been done by the 
authorities in an attempt to collect 
fees, and each member was left free 
to make his own decision as to 
whether or not he would pay the 
fee. It was the belief of the per- 
sons putting this matter before the 
meeting that a refusal on the part 
of all or even most of the contrac- 
tors to pay this fee would bring 
about a proper application of the 
fund and enforcement of the ordi- 
nance. If this can be brought about 
by this means or any other it will 
form a basis for steps toward an as- 
surance that nothing excepting in- 
stallations according to the National 
Code will be allowed in Indianapolis. 





Friedley-Voshardt Co. 
to Manufacture 
Conductor Pipe 

Friedley-Voshardt Company, Chi- 
cago, have determined to re-enter 
the field of manufacturing galvan- 
ized corrugated conductor pipe, ac- 
cording to a statement by Paul L. 
Biersach. 

The article will be made of 26- 
gauge or heavier material and will 
be priced commensurate with a 
first-class product. Price lists and 
discounts will be issued later by the 
company. 

The company now manufactures a 
complete line of art metal work 
such as steel ceilings, architectural 
zinc and copper ornaments, sheet 
metal statuary, stamped shower 
plates, canopies and chandelier fix- 
ture parts. 





C. L. Patterson Resigns 
as Secretary of Sheet 
Steel Trade Committee 

Clayton L. Patterson, who has - 
been secretary of the Sheet Steel 
Trade Extension Committee since its 
inception several years ago, has re- 
signed his position as secretary. Mr. 
Patterson was also the secretary of 
the National Association of Sheet & 
Tin Plate Manufacturers and he has 
also resigned this position, effective 
May 3lst. The reason for Mr. Pat- 
terson’s desire to give up this work 
and what his future plans are were 
not made known. 
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Cost of Autos for Business 
Is Invested Capital, Says 
Board of Tax Appeals 
The cost of automobiles purchased 


for the use of officers of a corpora- 
tion is considered invested capital in 
making income tax returns, accord- 
ing to a decision made this week by 
the Board of Tax Appeals in Wash- 
ington in hearing the case of the 
Moline (Ill.) Dispatch vs. the Com- 
mission of Internal Revenue. The 
hearing was brought about by the 
appeal of the Moline Dispatch pub- 
lishers from the findings of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
in connection with their tax liability 
for the calendar years 1918 to 1921, 
inclusive. It is estimated that the 
allowances will save the paper 
$2,000. 

The petitioners showed that the 
automobiles in question were de- 
voted to the use of the business 
manager and editor of the Dispatch, 
and were used to convey them from 
their homes to the office and to 
various places about the city on bus- 
iness, and were therefore necessary 
equipment in the conduct of the 
business. They testified that ex- 
penses were paid by the publishing 
company while the cars were in Mo- 
line, but that when taken on private 
trips expenses were paid privately. 

The decision of the Tax Board 
also allows the expense of tele- 
phones installed in the homes of the 
editor and publisher of the Dispatch 
and used in connection with the op- 
erations of the paper to be included 
in the operating expenses of the 
paper. The petitioners showed that 
the telephones of the company were 
listed in the directory with a nota- 
tion alongside them to call the num- 
bers of the phones in the editor’s 
and publisher’s homes after 8 p.m, 

Bonuses to employes were consid- 
ered as legitimate operating expense 
instead of gifts, according to the 
decision. 


John Kemper Becomes 
President Louisville 
Sheet Metal Association 

A meeting of the Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, Sheet Metal Contractors & 
Roofers Association was held on 
May 10, 1928. An election of offi- 
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cers for the ensuing year took place 
at this meeting. The new officers 
are: 

President, John Kemper, O. K. 
Sheet Metal Works, 1013 South 
Jackson St., Louisville, Ky. 

Vice-President, E. Welsh, Tri- 
State Cornice & Roofing Co., 440 
3axter Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

Secretary, Winston Johnson, 
American Furnace & Roofing Co., 
371 Baxter Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

Financial Sec., Mr. Schwartz- 
walder, 2917 Slevin St., Louisville, 
Ky. 

Treasurer, J. E. Merrick, Falls 
City Cornice & Roofing Co., 800 E. 
Madison St., Louisville, Ky. 

Seargent-at-Arms, Wm Fischer, 
227 So. Second St., Louisville, Ky. 


Linde Air Products 
Company, New York, 
Opens Sales Office at Memphis 


The Linde Air Products Com- 
pany recently opened a new district 
sales office at 48 West McLemore 
Avenue, Memphis, Tennessee. 
Other Linde district offices are 
maintained in 25 leading industrial 
centers. Users of Linde oxygen, 
oxweld welding and cutting equip- 
ment and supplies, Prest-O-Lite 
acetylene and Union Carbide in the 
district which consists of western 
Tennessee, northern Mississippi and 
eastern Arkansas will find this of- 
fice adequately prepared to handle 
their needs. H. N. Smith will be 
district manager in charge. 





Fred T. Llewellyn Becomes 
President, American 
Welding Society 

Fred T. Llewellyn, engineer in the 
president’s office of the United 
States Steel Corporation, has been 
elected president of the American 
Welding Society. Mr. Llewellyn 
came to this country from Wales in 
1890. He has been identified with 
the gngineering profession during 
all of the time that he has been in 
this country, and his zeal in carrying 
on the work of the American Weld- 
ing Society has won for him the well 
earned honor of being the society's 
leader. 

Among other engineering societies 





lil 


in which Mr. Llewellyn is active are 
the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, the Brooklyn Engineers Club, 
the American Society for Testing 
Materials and the American Society 
for Steel Treating. 

He built the first structural steel 
building to be erected in Mexico. 
This was in 1900 in Mexico City. 
His chief interest outside of busi- 
ness is music and he is a composer 
of considerable distinction. One of 
his hobbies is chess, which he plays 
at the Newark Athletic club, where 
he makes his home. 





Purdue University to 
Offer Summer Course 
in Drafting and Welding 


Professor J. D. Hoffman, Direc- 
tor, Department of Practical Me- 
chanics, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Indiana, makes the an- 
nouncement that Purdue Univer- 
sity is planning to administer sum- 
mer shop and drawing room courses 
during the two months of the sum- 
mer term. 

Particular attention is called to 
course S 74, for welders and heat 
treaters. “This course,” says Pro- 
fessor Hoffman, “is being put on at 
the suggestion of a number of the 
industries and the content of the 
course will be planned for the train- 
ing of skilled workmen. Experi- 
enced, practical men are to admin- 
ister the work.” 

The enrollment fee for the weld- 
ing and all other summer courses is 
$27. Laboratory fee, supplies, etc., 
$10. Complete information con- 
cerning the course can be had by 
writing the Department of Practi- 
cal Mechanics, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 








Repairs for F. and N. Lawn Mower 
From Robert Bollen, Miles, Iowa. 


Please tell me who manufactures 
the F. and N. lawn mower, as I 
want to buy repairs for it. 

Ans.—F. and N. Lawn Mower 
Company, Richmond, Indiana. 
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I had the pleasure of visiting at 
the place of business of Albert J. 
Wagner, 3762 North Clark Street, 
Chicago, on Tuesday of this week. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wagner had just re- 
turned from a 9,000-mile tour which 
occupied two months of their time 
and took them first to New York, 
where Mr. Wagner attended the Na- 
tional Slate Association conferences, 
following which they went to Mi- 
ami, New Orleans, Houston, Gal- 
veston, San Antonio and Mexico 
City. The entire trip was made by 
rail. 

During my visit at Mr. Wagner’s 
office I also met his son, Albert, Jr., 
who is following his father’s foot- 
steps. He is learning the business 
from the ground up. Having 
studied under Adolph Keeler at the 
Washburn Trade School in Chicago 
for four years, where he secured a 
complete knowledge of the mechan- 
ical end, he is now gaining a thor- 
ough knowledge of the business end 
of the business under the very able 
tutelage of his father. It is also 
interesting to note that Mr. Wagner, 
Sr., was a frequent contributor to 
AMERICAN ARTISAN away back dur- 
ing the early history of this paper. 

= s 

“Didn’t you say this car would do 
seventy-five miles an hour without 
trouble?” asked Tommy Thompson, 
Mt. Vernon Furnace Company, re- 
cent purchaser, speaking to the 
agent. 

——, 
she?” 

“She did seventy-five all right, 
but the trouble I got into cost me 
twenty dollars and costs.” 


was the reply. “Didn’t 


* * * 
“Can’t you wait on me?” asked 
the impatient customer. “Two 


pounds of liver. I’m in a hurry.” 


“Sorry, madam,” said the butcher, 
“but two or three are ahead of you. 
You surely don’t want your liver 
out of order.” 
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Si dney Arnold 


es se sensibility; warm, tender fellew- 
with all forms of existence.”—Cariyie. 
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Old Slow Poke—“Mister Ander- 
sen, er—that is, I would like to, er— 
that is, I mean I have been going 
with your daughter for five years.” 

Walter Andersen, Walter Ander- 
sen Sheet Metal Works—“Well, 
whadda you want—a pension?” 


* * * 


Bill Busch—“What’s become of 
the pet woodpecker you used to 


>” 


have! 

Al Berschbach—“I sold him to 
an antique furniture dealer, and he’s 
got the poor thing working 18 hours 
a day making worm holes in tables.” 


* * * 


An Inspirational Tale 
Once upon a time there was a 
lazy fellow who wished to be rich. 
So a fairy appeared and gave him a 
lamp. 


“Rub the lamp,” explained the 
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fairy, “and you can have what you 
want.” 
“Aw, go on,” said the lazy guy, 


“It’s just a scheme to get the brass- 
work polished.” 
* * * 

Members of the warm air heating 
fraternity who have given the mat- 
ter any thought are now advised of 
how Dave Farquhar happened to get 
into the register selling game. Young 
Dave sells T. & B. registers. It hap- 
pened this way: A policeman was 
walking his beat in a residential dis- 
trict of Chicago one day. Dave, 
badly battered, rushed up to him. 

“Say, officer,” he panted, pointing 
to a redheaded iceman who had just 
climbed on his wagon, “I want that 
man arrested. Just look what he 
did to me!” 

Stalking majestically into the 
street, the policeman waved the ice- 
wagon to a halt, and demanded, 
“Did you hit this man?” 

“Oi did,” was the shameless reply. 

“What for?” 

“Alienation av affections,” replied 
the iceman. “He sold Bridget No- 
lan’s missus wan av thim electric 
iceboxes.” 
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HOT BLAST HEATING, VENTILATING AND 
FAN ENGINEERING 


EAT is not a substance, it is a 
form of energy and can only 
be measured as such. As long as 
there is vibration of the molecules 
composing a body of a given mass 
there will be heat. When this vi- 
bration increases the temperature of 
the body is raised, its sensible heat 
increases and the body feels warmer. 
If the temperature is reduced so 
there is no vibration of molecules, 
the temperature would be the so- 
called absolute zero. In the ideal 
or perfect gas, of which air is the 
best example, the vibration of mole- 
cules ceases at 491.6 degrees below 
32 degrees, the freezing point of 
water, or 459.6 degrees below our 
zero. In practice 460 degrees is con- 
sidered absolute zero. 
The transfer of heat may be by 
conduction, radiation or convection. 


If one end of an iron bar is placed 
in a bed of hot coals heat will travel 
through the length of the bar. _ This 
is conduction. If the hand is held 
close to the bar the sensation of 
warmth will be felt. In other words, 
heat that passes through- the air 
away from the bar is felt. This is 
radiation. Now, if a current of air 
is passed over the bar the air will 
take up heat from the bar and carry 
it to some distant point. This is 
convection. 


In the hot water or steam system 
we have first conduction, heat from 


the combustion of fuel passing 


through the boiler. Radiation, heat 
radiating from the het surfaces of 
the boiler. Convection, heat that is 


taken up by the water-or steam and - 


carried to the radiators. After 
reaching the radiators the heat again 
goes through the process of conduc- 


tions through the radiator and raeti- 2 


ation’ from the radiator into “the 
space to be heated. ' 


—_——— 


*This is the first of a series of articles 
by T. W. Torr, Rudy Furnace Company, 
on Hot Blast Heating and Fan Engineer- 
ing. 


& 


By T. W. Toor* 


In the warm air furnace we first 
have conduction through the cast- 
ings. Radiation from the castings, 
the air passing through the casing 
picks up heat from the castings and 
convects it to the space to be heated. 

The specific heat of a body is the 
amount of heat, required to raise a 
given weight of substance one de- 
gree as compared to the amount of 
heat required to raise the tempera- 
ture of the same weight of water 
from 62 to 63 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The amount of heat required to 
raise a pound of water from 62 to 
63 degrees is called the British 
Thermal Unit (B.t.u.). 

The specific heat of a pound of 
air is .2415 B.t.u. That is, it takes 
.2415 B.t.u. to raise a pound of air 
one degree. In engineering practice 
.24 B.t.u. is used and will be con- 
sidered in all future calculations. In 
the same way .018 is the specific 
heat of a cubic foot of air. .02 is 
used in practice. 


Whenever we add heat to a body 
without change of state we increase 
its temperature. The heat thus add- 
ed is known as sensible heat. 

Heat may be added to a body 
without change of temperature pro- 
viding there is a change of state. 
Such as from a solid to a liquid or 
from a liquid to a gas. The heat 
thus added, which does not change 
the temperature but which changes 
the state, is known as latent heat. 

For example, water at 32 degrees 
will absorb heat and its temperature 
will rise until it reaches 212 degrees 
(at sea level). Additional heat ab- 
sorbed after the water has reached 
212 degrees would be latent heat be- 
cause it does not raise the tempera- 
ture of the water but changes it into 
steam, a form of gas. 

This latent heat is, however, not 
lost, for it reappears when the re- 
verse process takes place. That is, 
it will be given up by the steam as 
it condenses back into water. 


Here’s New Method of Treating Coal to 
Lengthen Its Life 


Treatment Increases Heating Units in 


Coal and Produces Greater Efficiency 


T HAS been charged by forward 

looking economists that the warm 
air heating industry has not kept 
pace with other industries in the 
almost kaleidoscopic changes of the 
last few years. «They point to the 
telephone, television, motor cars and 
flying machines. They call attention 


. to recent economies in power pro- 
‘duction and to the fuel-less motor 


regently exploited in the daily -press 
and the free energy, machine in 
Kansas City. 9 

These economists deplore the con- 
servatism of the warm air heating 
industry and ask in the language of 
Buck Taylor’s lady customer, “What 
are you going to do about it?” 


It will probably be news to many 
persons to know that something has 
already been done about it, and that 
the industry is on the eve of revolu- 
tionary developments. One of its 
well known members has perfected 
a simple and low-priced method of 
treating coal so that its life is length- 
ened for a period of time, governed 
only by the length of the heating 
season in any particular locality. 

We are privileged to give advance 
information of the method. A small 
amount of coal is put into the fuel 
bin where it is treated with a secret 
solution. It is claimed that the 
process is such that the coal is 
thoroughly mixed with the solution 
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and that women and children find 
the mixing a delightful pastime. 

The heating unit requires no spe- 
cial preparation, except that grates 
should be carefully greased to facili- 
tate the flow of ashes and should be 
fitted with a quick acting thermo- 
static control. The entire batch of 
treated coal, which consists usually 
of 10 pounds, is then put into the 
fire box and ignited from the top. 
The fuel burns slowly, but the treat- 
ment increases the heating units in 
the coal at a rate somewhat greater 
than a geometrical ratio. Further- 
more the fire starting from the top 
allows the liquid used in the treat- 
ment to settle downward, which still 
further enriches the lower layer of 
fuel, making the process cumulative. 
The formula for the liquid has not 
been published, but the combustion 
formula has been made public. It is 
as follows: 

One over the heat units in the 
fuel, plus the 10th power, minus the 
Sth power of the liquid. It will 
easily be seen that the plus and 
minus quantities are in reality posi- 
tive and negative and are necessary 
on account of the positive and nega- 
tive electricity used in the liquid. 


The positive, being the larger, 
couples up with the positive charge 
in the air and, therefore, will flow 
on forever, giving increasing vigor 
to the fuel. The only obstacle so 
far observed is that the ash produc- 
tion follows the same natural law 
but in an inverse ratio. This main- 
tains the equilibrium required by 
nature. 


So far the ashes running through 
the greased grates have averaged 10 
pounds of ash per pound of coal per 
day for the heating season. This 
will soon be regarded as an ad- 
vantage. 


Every twentieth year the news- 
papers discover and publish the old 
standard formula for burning ashes 
(Oxalic acid, salt and water). It is 
due this year and the demand for 
ashes should turn the ash problem 
into a profit. It is, therefore, seen 
that the carping critics of the indus- 
try have not justified themselves and 
brighter days are ahead of us. 
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Here’s Warm Air Furnace That Served Owner 
Half a Century Without Repairs 


Replaced by New Product of Same 
Make After Well Earned Retirement 


IFTY years of service without 
repairs of any kind is indeed a 


record of which to be proud! That 
is the record established by a 
Thatcher tubular furnace. Away 


back in 1876, twenty-two years be- 
fore the Spanish-American war 





came to a close, the furnace was in- 
stalled in the home of Thomas 
Ocheltree, West Hazelwood Avenue, 
Rahway, New Jersey. This furnace 
was removed in 1926 and replaced 
with ahother Thatcher tubular prod- 
uct, and investigation revealed only 


Furnace That Served Owner Fifty Years 
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United States Fifty Years Behind in Construction Progress, 


66 HE general level of building 

activity that has prevailed 
during the past three years probably 
represents the new standard or nor- 
mal level for the industry in this 
country, and there is no reason to 
expect any material recession from 
this level in the future,” Virgil Jor- 
dan, Chief Economist of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
told the Credit Association of the 
Building Trades of New York at 
their monthly luncheon at the Hotel 
McAlpin, recently. 

“The immediate outlook for build- 
ing,” Mr. Jordan said, “depends 
chiefly upon general business and 
credit conditions in the next few 
months, and in these respects there 
is nothing to worry about, even 
though money may be temporarily 
tighter and business a little hesitant 
during the summer. It is far more 
reasonable to expect that after the 
stock market has had some of its 
speculative enthusiasm knocked out 
of it, easier money and rising prices 
will stimulate speculation in com- 
modity markets and lead to a rapid 
and general expansion of business 
which will carry building along with 
it to still higher levels next year. 

Says Discard Old Standards 

“In the building industry, as in all 
other fields of business, it is high 
time that we throw overboard some 
of our traditional ideas of what is 
normal and proper and recognize 
that we live on a radically different 


” 


Says Economist 


New Normal in Build- 
ing Level Is Established 


plane of public demand and indus- 
trial accomplishment than before the 
war. There has never been a time 
in which there has been so much un- 
certainty and misgiving and so little 
fresh and sensible thought about 
business as now; and the reason 
why we are all at sea is we are try- 
ing to apply old formulas and old 
prejudices to conditions that are new 
and rapidly changing. 

“Economists and statisticians like 
to fit all the ups and downs of busi- 
ness into regular cycles and to make 
its development conform over long 
periods to a smooth curve of 
growth. These formulas may be 
true enough as a historical record of 
our brief past, but there is no rea- 
son to suppose that we are chained 
to them for the future. Business is 
no mere machine following purely 
mechanical laws; it is determined 
fundamentally by changes in human 
psychology, but these the statistician 
has no means of taking into account. 
We must seek the origin and deter- 
minants of all major economic 
movements in the phychology of the 
public rather than in any mechanical 
laws of economic behavior. 

“This is particularly true in its 
application to the building industry. 
During the past five years statis- 
ticians have been wrangling about 
the length of time before the war- 
time ‘shortage’ in building will be 
made up and the probable return to 
some ‘normal’ of building activity. 


Invariably these calculations have 
been upset by the facts, because the 
future growth of any fundamental 
type of consumption demand, such 
as building, cannot be measured by 
any purely statistical means. 

Building Estimates Differ 

Greatly 

“At the end of 1924, for instance, 
when the so-called building boom 
was just about to begin, we had the 
following expert estimates of the 
amount of the so-called business 
The United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics asserted 
that at the end of 1924 construction 


shortage : 


not only had made up for the war 
shortage, but was actually about 
four-tenths ahead of current needs; 
the National Bank of Commerce 
estimated that the building shortage 
of over three billion dollars still re- 
mained at the end of 1924; at the 
beginning of 1924 Professor King 
maintained that most of the esti- 
mates of building shortage had been 
exaggerated and that there was no 
conclusive evidence that anything in 
the nature of an unsatisfied demand 
for building existed at that time; at 
the end of 1924, however, both Pro- 
fessor King and Col. Leonard P. 
Ayres estimated the building short- 
age at over seven billion dollars, 
while Dr. Clark estimated the ac- 
cumulated shortage at over eleven 
billion. 

“When you consider that in the 
three following years over twenty- 








two cracks in the heating units, one 
in the combustion chamber and one 
in the ash pit. 

In writing about this performance 
record J. W. Moriarty, of the 
Thatcher Company sales department, 
made the following comment. 

“In a recent issue of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN we were interested to note 
a challenge by the Hess-Snyder 
Company, of Massillon, Ohio, re- 





garding one of their furnaces which 
has been in use since 1888. 

“Tt is our pleasure to call to your 
attentfon and to Hess-Snyder Com- 
pany, that in 1926 we removed a 
Thatcher tubular furnace from a 
home in Rahway, N. J., which had 
been in continuous service since 
1876. 

“This Thatcher tubular furnace 
served efficiently and economically 


its owner for a half century. That 
is why we had the pleasure of re- 
placing the old furnace with a new 
Thatcher tubular furnace. 

“We congratulate the Hess-Sny- 
der Company for their unusual rec- 
ord and sincerely hope that they 
might some day have the quality and 
good fortune to duplicate the 
Thatcher Company’s record in the 
future.” 
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five billion dollars of building was 
done in the United States, it be- 
comes clear that, as Dr. Clark then 
pointed out, the question of shortage 
was meaningless as a basis for esti- 
mating the future demand for build- 
ing. We were not during those 
years, nor are we at the present time, 
engaged merely in making up a war- 
time shortage in building. The de- 
ficit in building during the war has 
very little if anything to do with the 
level of building activity in the past 
few years or at the present time. 
The level of building, like that of 
industrial and trade activity, is not 
determined by what happened in the 
past but by the way we feel and the 
things we want now and in the fu- 
ture. The demand for building de- 
pends not merely on the growth of 
population nor even upon the size 
of the existing population, but upon 
the current ideas, habits and cus- 
toms of the public in respect to 
building accommodations and serv- 
ices and upon their general purchas- 
ing power or effective demand for 
such services. 
Building Depends Upon 
Business 

“It is far more accurate, there- 
fore, to say that the level of building 
activity today depends upon general 
business conditions and national 
prosperity than to say, as we used 
to, that business activity and pros- 
perity depend upon the amount of 
building that is done. Vast as the 
building industry is, our business 
activity has grown more rapidly in 
extent and variety so that business 
is relatively less affected by building 
construction than the building indus- 
try is by business, and the relation 
between the tail and the dog has be- 
come more normal. Building is af- 
fected now no longer by minimum 
needs but by the operation of power- 
ful economic and social forces which 
grow out of the general business 
situation and its effect upon stand- 
ards of living. Building activity 
consequently has become an index 
of the improved standard of living 
‘of the American public. 

“Instead of talking about building 
shortages as a result of the war or 
about the building ‘boom’ during the 
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past three years, we should rather 
consider that throughout the entire 
past the United States has been un- 
derbuilt from the point of view of 
current standards of living. The 
greater part of this country has been 








“WOLF” CRY HEARD 
MANY TIMES BEFORE 

I have been in industry now 
for 62 years. I have heard this 
cry about labor-saving machin- 
ery many times during those 
years. It comes up periodically. 
If you live long enough, you 
will hear it a lot more times. As 
long ago as 1866, the year when 
I started my work in the ma- 
chine shop, there was calamity 
howling about labor-saving ma- 
chines. Thousands of soldiers 
had come back from the Civil 
war, and had nothing to do. 
Timid people would look for 
something wrong, and they 
warned all of us mechanics that 
we must stop making labor-sav- 
ing devices, or nobody could 
have work. 

That was almost a generation 
ago, and somehow we have 
found employment for the tre- 
mendous increase in population 
in that 62 years; and all who 
have been employed in our tn- 
dustries have operated some 
kind of labor-saving machine or 
labor-saving device. Labor-sav- 
ing machines have icereased 
with the increase in workers. 
According to the calamity howl- 
ers of that time, our streets 
should now be filled with 
ragged, hungry men, and our 
country reduced to poverty. 
Has it happened? No. Just 
the opposite has happened. 

CuarLes H. Norton. 














living and working and still is in a 
frontier or pioneer fashion. 

“From a construction point of 
view most of the United States still 
looks like the devil and is fifty years 
behind the times, even as compared 
with most of the impoverished coun- 
tries of Europe. We may therefore 
expect to be occupied with the 
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enormous task of reconstructing and 
improving our national building 
equipment for years to come, and 
by the time we have caught up gen- 
erally with even the current stand- 
ards, these in turn will have shifted 
to a still higher level. 

“Cautious and conservative people 
will ask where the money for all this 
is coming from, whether continued 
expansion in building will not invite 
speculative excesses and raise build- 
ing costs to prohibitive levels. There 
may be some reason for feeling that 
building in some of the larger cities 
has run ahead of existing standards 
and effective demand, but I doubt 
whether this is true even in New 
York where large portions of the 
population still live under conditions 
that are inexcusable from either an 
economic or social point of view. 


“Where Is Money Coming 
From?” 

“So far as the question of dispos- 
able capital for building purposes 
goes, there is no ground for fearing 
any stringency in the long run. The 
constant flow of capital abroad and 
the outburst of speculation in the 
security markets all testify to the 
fact that even now the United States 
is saving a larger part of its national 
income than it should and is invest- 
ing it in ways far more questionable 
than even the most speculative 
forms of building investment can be 
considered to be. The intensity of 
competition and improvements in in- 
dustrial methods are putting limits 
upon domestic investments in the ex- 
pansion of industrial plant and 
equipment. Changes in our financial 
system and banking conditions at 
home and abroad are releasing in- 
creasing credit resources which can 
be drawn upon for building pur- 
poses. If they are not used for such 
purposes they will be used for other 
types of speculation and investment 
far less sound from an economic or 
social point of view. 

“Nor does the possibility of specu- 
lative excesses in building construc- 
tion justify any exaggerated fears or 
restraints. Business men and most 
other people like to speculate. If 
they cannot do it in building and real 
estate, they will do it in securities or 
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in commodities; and it is far better 
in the long run to speculate in such 
tangible social assets as homes and 
land than in perishable and imagin- 
ary assets like commodities and for- 
eign securities. Likewise, though at 
any particular time prices and costs 
in the building field are very impor- 
tant to individuals, in the long run 
they do not matter very much. 
Prices merely express the relation- 
ship between things and services and 
in the long run they adjust them- 
selves to the real demand and to the 
improvements in productive meth- 
ods, which are going on at all times. 

Constant Need for Building 

“These considerations, however, 
do not in the least diminish the con- 
stant need for the building industry, 
like every other industry, to exercise 
to the full its intelligence, initiative 
and self control from year to year. 
The industry will have its ups and 
downs, its losses and its gains. 
Waste, extravagance and downright 
dishonesty or graft can be curbed 
only by constant watchfulness and 
effective organization within the in- 
dustry itself. The building industry 
as a whole, it must be admitted, is 
still far behind other industries in 
respect to its internal organization, 
particularly of labor relationships, 
and in improvements in the effi- 
ciency of its methods. 


“Much can be done by such or- 
ganization and by careful planning 
to diminish the excessive fluctuations 
in building activities, and to coordi- 
nate it more closely with business 
conditions. The federal, state and 
local governments, which are today 
together the largest single buyer of 
building construction, can materially 
assist in this process, and are doing 
so to a much larger extent year by 
year. But we must not get the idea 
that stability is in itself a desirable 
thing for which everything else 
should be sacrificed. Prosperity in 
the building industry, like that in all 
other aspects of our business life, 
depends upon constant growth, and 
growth means constant change. In 
this country there is still far too 
great a tendency to think of the 
present situation in business as 


something fixed or normal, and to 
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make every effort to keep things 
where they are; but this means a 
sacrifice of progress.” 





Du Pont Dealers’ 
Meeting, St. Louis 
Very Successful 

Ninety-two hardware dealers of 
St. Louis attended a_ successful 
du Pont dealer meeting held at the 
Missouri Athletic Club, May 9th. 
The meeting was arranged by Wal- 
ter Tiemann of the F. Tiemann & 
Sons Stove and Hardware Com- 
pany, wholesale distributors for 
du Pont paint products in St. Louis. 

Prominent speakers on the mer- 
chandising program of the evening 
were H. R. La Towsky, merchandis- 
ing manager of the E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Chicago; F. X. 
Becherer, secretary of the Missouri 
Retail Hardware Association, and 
J. W. Greeves, district sales super- 
visor of the du Pont Company. 

Mr. Becherer talked on “Co- 
operation” and “Making the Most 
of Your Association.” 

Mr. La Towsky talked on “Mer- 
chandising the Color Age,” and Mr. 
Greeves talked on “Products.” A 
short technical talk on “What Is 
Paint” was also given by Mr. R. J. 
Warrington of the Architectural di- 
vision of the du Pont Company. 

Although the meeting ended at 
11:45 p. m., everyone stayed to the 
last. Since the meeting a number 
have asked when the next one will 
be held, inasmuch as they are so en- 
thusiastic over this one. 

Mr. Becherer said: “It is a splen- 
did thing for wholesale organiza- 
tions like the F. Tiemann Stove & 
Hardware Company and manufac- 
turers like the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. to hold helpful mer- 
chandising meetings for the dealer. 
In fact, the idea seems to be grow- 
ing because it seems to be in line 
with the times. 

“I was interested to learn that 
this meeting is an outgrowth of a 
very successful similar meeting 
staged some time ago by the Hib- 
bard, Spencer, Bartlett Co. in Chi- 
cago.” 

“The average grocer makes only 
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about 10% margin on sugar, while 
his cost of doing business is around 
18%,” said Mr. La Towsky. “It 
is foolish for him to push the sale 
of sugar, because every additional 
pound he sells, the more he loses. 

“House paint usually carries a 
very low margin and when you take 
into account that this 
usually sold on credit and must be 
delivered, there is very little profit, 
if any, left in it. 


article is 


“Why there should be so much 
emphasis on house paint, outside 
paint, is beyond 
terior surfaces constitute only about 
20% of the paintable surfaces. 
Paints for the inside cater to a mar- 
ket which contains about 80% of 
the paintable surfaces. 


me, because ex- 


“The average dealer today in 
paints who does not look upon his 
paint department as a profit has ar- 
rived at this conclusion because he 
has found himself doing a large vol- 
ume of outside paint business with 
very little profit.” 


Leon D. Nish Resigns 
as Illinois Retail 
Hardware Secretary 


The president and Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Illinois Retail Hard- 
ware Association announce _ that 
after more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury of service to the association as 
secretary-treasurer, Leon D. Nish 
has tendered his resignation, effec- 
tive June 1, 1928. 

They also wish to announce the 
selection of Paul M. Mulliken as his 
successor on the recommendation of 
Mr. Nish. 

That the counsel and advice of the 
former secretary may be available, 
Leon D. Nish was made a member 
of the Board of Governors and the 
chairman of the Executive Board. 

More nearly to describe the activi- 
ties of the office, the title secretary- 
treasurer has been changed to man- 
aging director, and Mr. Mulliken 
will assume the duties of the secre- 
tary-treasurer under the new title. 

The Board of Governors also an- 
nounce the designation of R. Y. 
Wallace as director of exhibits. 
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“Furnace Salesman” Suggests Question and Answer 


Method of Training Dealers 


Gives List of Questions for Better 


Business 


N RESPONSE to the invitation 
I contained in the AMERICAN AR- 
TISAN issue of May 5th, I suggest 
that a list of possible questions, sim- 
ilar to the following, be made up, 
and a series of articles giving the 
answers recommended by the Bet- 
ter Business Committee of the Na- 
tional Warm Air Heating Asso- 
ciation be published in AMERICAN 
ARTISAN. This list to be added to 
or changed as the committee sees 
fit. 

There are a great many dealers 
who, with a little more “schooling,” 
could present the story and advan- 
tages of warm air heating in better 
form if they were prepared to an- 
swer questions and encouraged a 
prospective buyer to ask questions. 

Of course the answers to most of 
these questions have been furnished 
the dealers through bulletins and 
other forms, following the research 
work, but it occurs to me that the 
question and answer method would 
further help the dealers. 

I once saw a booklet published 
by a manufacturer of another prod- 
uct which contained questions that 
a customer might ask, followed by 
what the manufacturer would say if 
they were dealing personally with 
the prospect, and this booklet was 
a great help to dealers and their 
salesmen. 

Questions 

Which is the best method of heat- 
ing? Which is the healthiest? 
What makes the warm air heating 
system a healthy form of heat? 
How does the cost of operating the 
different systems compare? How 
much coal will be required per year 
to heat my house? What’s the idea 
of measuring up the house? What 
is the standard code? Who is re- 


sponsible for the standard code? 
Of what benefit is the water pan? 

What is the average life of a warm 

air furnace? 


Isn't it a fact that 


Committee to 


farm air furnaces are dusty and 
dirty? What causes that dirty 
streak on the wall above and around 
registers ? 

When a warm air furnace is used 
isn’t it true that most of the heat 
is in the cellar? When you install 
cold air ducts don’t they take up too 
much room in the cellar? By using 
this system isn’t it true that we 
breathe the same air over and over 
again ? 

Why not take the cold air from 
the outside? Why wouldn't it be a 
good idea to take part of the cold 
air from the outside and the bal- 
ance from the inside? 

Why do you say the ideal system 
is to take the cold air from each 
room and then tell me your figure 
includes two cold air ducts, both 
from the first floor, none from the 
second floor ? 

Isn't there a danger of a draft 
across the floor when the cold air 
is taken from the inside? 

Won't this inside air shorten the 
life of the furnace? 

How do you account for the fact 
that some furnaces with outside cold 
air ducts attached have been in use 
for so many years? 

You don’t get the same grade of 
material in a furnace these days 
that you used to get, now do you? 

Won't these cold air faces placed 
in the floor present an unsightly ap- 
pearance? I don’t like the idea of 
my floors being cut, isn’t there some 
other way? Why do they have to 
be that large ? 

Why do you have to put the reg- 
ister there, that is where I wanted 
my piano? 

Will it hurt if we put ovr “dav- 
enport” over the cold air register? 

I know we had floor registers in 
our old house and they were regu- 
lar dirt catchers, don’t you think it 
will be the same with those cold air 
faces in the floor? 


Answer 


Why do you say the furnace must 
be located there? 

Why do the cold air ducts have to 
drop down that far below the joists, 
we are sure to bump our heads? 

You say your furnace is abso- 
lutely smoke and gastight, what will 
you do about it if it smokes? 

You guarantee to heat my house 
and what will you do about it if it 
doesn't ? 

Is there any guarantee in connec- 
tion with this furnace as to how 
long it will last? 

What type of furnace do you 
really think the best, cast-iron or 
steel? Which one will last the 
longest ? 

Does a heavier furnace mean that 
it will last longer than one that is 
lighter in weight ? 

Now you say the owner must as- 
sume the responsibility of the proper 
chimney draft, you see the chimney 
and ought to know if it is all right, 
why not you be responsible if your 
furnace does not work on this chim- 
ney? Jones says his furnace would. 

What are the proper dimensions 
for the chimney? 

Why do you think this double 
pipe, as you call it, is the best? 

Or, which is the best, the double 
or single wall pipe? 

Well, how much is it going to 
cost me? (State the best way for 
the dealer to present his figure.) 

Well, I certainly did not expect 
to pay that much for a furnace, how 
does it happen to run so high? 

Why does your furnace cost so 
much more than Jones’? He said 
a 24 inch would heat this house and 
you have figured a 26 inch, why is 
that ? 

I don’t want to pay extra for a 
26 inch furnace if a 24 inch will do 
the job. Won't the 26 inch burn 
more coal ? 

Jones said he would put the fur- 
nace in and take the cold air from 
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the cellar if we wanted to save 
money, do you think the cold air 
ducts are worth the extra money? 

If we give you the order when 
can you make the installation? 

I have written the above questions 
because I believe the ability to an- 
swer them intelligently is helpful to 
a dealer in closing a sale. 

We have tried to confine our 
questions along general lines, but, 
of course, there would be points of 
superiority the different furnace 
manufacturers would like to call to 


the prospect’s attention. 


How Much 
Is a 
Salesman Worth? 

Fitting Remarks has always main- 
tained that the furnace dealer 
should get out of the “tinner” class 
and be a better salesman. We be- 
lieve this position is sound. A me- 
chanic is worth so much per hour or 
per day, but a salesman’s earning 
power is unlimited. The astonish- 
ing profits that can be made through 
salesmanship were strikingly illus- 
trated by an article that we recently 
read in a clothiers’ magazine. 

The gist of the story seemed to 
be about like this: A dry goods 
merchant bought some frocks which 
he thought women would buy on 
merit. He put one in his window 
marked $9.98. This price repre- 
sented 49 cents’ worth of raw ma- 
terial, $1.36 worth of labor, $2.08 
worth of transportation and $6.05 
worth of salesmanship. It was a 
nice little dress, but nobody thought 
it could be worth much at so low a 
price. Nobody bought it. 

Another merchant, who had some 
real salesmen on his staff, bought a 
dress exactly like it. But this little 
frock was displayed in a spacious 
room, the floor of which was cov- 
ered with a high-priced Persian rug. 
Soft rose lights were turned on and 
about two dozen palms placed at the 
proper angles. A_ raven-haired 
princess with a French accent came 
to preside over the dresses in this 
sumptuous room and tell the patrons 
all about the little frock—she knew 
how. The tag on the little frock 
read $85.00. Four sweet ladies 
sighed and wished they could afford 
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it and the fifth bought it—49 cents’ 
worth of raw material, $1.36 worth 
of labor, $2.08 worth of transporta- 
tion, and $81.07 worth of salesman- 
ship! This merchant 
dresses, and prospered. 
Selling furnaces is different, you 
say? Not so much. You can cut 
your prices and put your furnaces in 
an unattractive window without sell- 
ing enough to pay rent; or you can 
show attractive samples in an attrac- 
tive show room and tell people what 
will make them want your furnaces 
at your price. You can do the lat- 
ter if you stop considering yourself 
a tinner and pay as much attention 
to selling as you do to the mechani- 
cal end of your Then 
you'll find out how much a sales- 
man is worth!—Fitting Remarks. 


sold many 


business. 


Milcor Has New 
Manual of Valu- 
able Information 

The latest edition of the Milcor 
Manual, No. 20-E, which has just 
come off the press contains 96 pages 
of useful and up-to-date informa- 
tion which is extremely valuable to 
architects, contractors and builders 
of all kinds. 

The four different types of Mil- 
cor metal lath are shown and dis- 
cussed, with relation to the definite 
uses; these are taken up in detail. 

A ten-page section devoted to 





Facsimile of Book 


. 
solid partitions on metal lath is a 
valuable new addition. It contains 
entirely new information on the 
erection of solid partitions and the 
advantages of this type of construc- 
tion. Detailed drawings help to 
clarify the points brought up. The 
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solid partition form of construction 
is attracting much attention in the 
building trade. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for architects and builders 
who are interested in this type of 
construction to get some new ideas 
and new, authentic information. 

New Milcor products in the fire- 
proof material line are described in 
detail. They include a new clip for 
fastening rib lath to I-beams, a con- 
crete joist insert for fastening at- 
tached or suspended metal lathed 
ceilings to concrete joists, a new 
“Expansion” corner bead with one 
narrow wing, Milcor corner lath, a 
coping cutter for bull nose “expan- 
sion” corner bead, and a complete 
line of metal window stools, chair 
rails, cove bases, chalk trough and 
blackboard trim. 

The Milcor 34-inch rib lath Bulle- 
tin No. 20-D has been incorporated 
in the new manual. This section de- 
scribes the tests to destruction to 
which Milcor 34-inch stay-rib lath 
was subjected, and the conclusions 
reached as a result of these 
Much practical data on Milcor %4- 
inch rib lath as concrete reinforcing 
is included. 


tests. 


The Milwaukee Corrugating 
Company, Wisconsin, 
will gladly mail a copy to anyone on 


Milwaukee, 


request. 


L. G. Colburn Goes 
With Western Steel 
Products Company, Duluth 

L. G. Colburn has been appointed 
manager of the furnace department 
of the Western Steel Products Com- 
pany, Duluth, Minnesota. Mr. Col- 
burn has had wide experience in the 
warm air heating business, and a 
host of friends who all join in wish- 
ing him the greatest of success in 
his new connection. 





Fred C. Rueth Opens 
New Furnace Business 
at Rock Island 

Fred C. Rueth has opened a new 
warm air heating establishment at 
420 23rd Street, Rock Island, IIli- 
nois, and will handle the Royal fur- 
nace manufactured by the Hart & 
Crouse Company. 
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Steel Volume Tapering Off Gradually— Unfilled Orders 
Decline 10.7 Per Cent 


OMENTUM acquired during 

the first quarter still is carry- 
ing iron and steel demand along on 
a fairly high plane, but the volume 
of new business is easing off gradu- 
ally. While shipments centinue 
heavy, a slight recession is noted 
from week to week in mill opera- 
tions. Orders are not as large as in 
recent weeks, and though there is no 
definite change in steel prices, the 
easy tendency persists. 

Valley foundry iron has reached 
a new low level on the present move- 
ment, with small-lot sales at $17, 
base, or 25 cents under the recent 
minimum. Chicago furnaces have 
_reduced foundry and malleable 50 
cents to $18. A large tonnage of 
malleable for delivery over the sec- 
ond half to a Muncie, Ind., melter, 
is reported to have been placed with 
a Cleveland maker at $16, base, fur- 
nace, or 50 cents under the recent 
minimum. 

Production of beehive furnace 
coke has been reduced to contract 
requirements, steadying the market, 
while standard foundry grades are 
being offered at $3.50, or ten cents 
less than a week ago. 

Further evidence of high steel 
production last month, as well as the 
more conservative attitude of buy- 
ers, is noted in the sharp decline of 
463,073 tons, or 10.7 per cent, in un- 
filled orders of the United States 
Steel Corp., during April. The 
total on books at the close of the 
month was 3,872,133 tons, compared 
with 4,335,206 tons on March 31. 

A stronger tendency is noted in 
the market for sheet bars, one or 
two of the valley producers an- 
nouncing an advance of $1 to $34 
for third quarter, although buyers 
are not displaying much interest and 
other producers quote $33. 

Pig Iron 

Less activity is noted at Pitts- 

burgh in the pig iron market. Ship- 


Pig Iron Prices Easier— 
Lead Buying Light 


ments, however, are going forward 
against contracts, and only in a few 
instances are shipping instructions 
withheld. 

Several makers report booking 
new requirements for regular cus- 
tomers not under contract. None 
has started buying for third quarter 
or last half. 

One merchant producer has sold 
small lots of foundry iron at $17, 
base, as against the recent minimum 
of $17.25, which is adhered to by 
other merchant and steelworks fur- 
naces. Malleable is unchanged at 
$17.25. Basic is held at $16.50, val- 
ley, with no opportunities to quote. 
Bessemer is selling in single carloads 
at $17.50, valley. 

Several important sales of spot 
pig iron have been made at Chicago 
and a 1000-ton spot inquiry is out 
for foundry iron from a Milwaukee 
district melter, and 500 tons in the 
Chicago territory. 

Spot fill-in tonnages continue to 
come out steadily, but buying for 
future delivery has dropped off. 
Some third quarter inquiry is ap- 
pearing. 

Stocks in furnace yards are large 
but are well balanced as to analysis. 
At least one sale of silvery iron is 
reported at $1.25 under schedule. 

Foundry and malleable iron prices 
were marked down 50 cents to $18, 
base, Chicago furnace, by one inter- 
est today and it is understood others 
are following, to equalize competi- 
tive conditions. 

At Birmingham no change is 
noted in the pig iron market. To 
verify sales at $16, base, Birming- 
ham, one of the larger makers 
showed contracts today for 1500 
tons at that base. The sales are in 
small lots. 

Copper 

Electrolytic sold Monday on the 
basis of 14.37% cents, Connecticut. 
It had been on or near 14.25 cents 


since early in December. Large buy- 
ing was done just a few days before 
the rise for domestic shipment, a lit- 
tle for May, much for June and 
some for July. 

Lead 

Buying has been light but there is 
evidence that demand is about to be- 
come more active. Prices have held 
unusually steady. 

Tin 

Buying by users. has been light 
and this fact has bothered the mar- 
ket, though consumption continues 
large. Spot metal is tightly held 
and the premium increased. 

The market has been fluctuating 
without any decided tendency. Sup- 
plies continue large, with talk about 
hidden metal. 

Zine 

Prime western has sold above 6.00 
cents, East St. Louis. Business has 
not been large but many conditions 
have been favorable to the market. 
Good May business was done about 
a week ago. 

Stocks at the end of April were 
44,759 tons, after shipment of 46,- 
517 to domestic users and 3,746 
export. 

Solder 

Chicago warehouse prices on 
solder are as follows: Warranted 
50-50, $32.25; Commercial 45-55, 
$29.25; plumbers’, $26.25; all per 
100 pounds. 

Old Metals 

Wholesale quotations in the Chi- 
cago district, which should be con- 
sidered as nominal, are as follows: 
Old steel axles, $16.00 to $16.50; 
old iron .axles, $21.50 to $22.00; 
steel springs, $16.25 to $16.75; No. 
1 wrought iron, $11.50 to $12.00; 
No. 1 cast, $12.75 to $13.25, all per 
net tons. Prices on non-ferrous 
metals are quoted as follows per 
pound: Light copper, 9 cents; zinc, 
3% cents; cast aluminum, 1334 
cents. 
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USE LUPTON ELBOWS 
on your next roof drainage job. 
You'll find they’re easy and prof- 
a | itable to use. GO) They have a 21" 

- : graduated taper which makes 
3 a positive watertight joint in 
a hurry—no solder needed, 
either. This one feature saves 
time on every job. And these 
a | ' <He extra-heavy elbows come to you 
clean and sound, without the 
slightest variation in size or shape. 








Specify Lupton Elbows to Your Jobber 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS CO. 
Allegheny Avenue and Tulip Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
PENNSYLVANIA 












































Gay yor sew it in AMERICAN ARTISAN—Thank you! 
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Chicago Warehouse Metal and Furnace Supply Prices 


AMERICAN ARTISAN is the only publication containing Western 
Metal, Furnace Supply and Hardware prices corrected weekly 





METALS 





PIG IRON 
Chicago Fdy., 

a Uo caweee ee eee os od ean $18.00 
3outhern Fdy. 
Lake Superior Charcoal 
Malleable 


FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES 

20x28 112 sheets... 

20x28 

20x28 66 sheets... 

20x28 

BB eccsccccouctes 


1C 
Ix 


IxXxx 
IXxXxxX 


TERNE PLATES 

Per Box 
20x28, 112 sheets $25 00 
20x28, 112 sheets 27 75 
20x28, 112 sheets 21 15 
20x28, 112 sheets 23 80 
20x28, 112 sheets 19 65 
20x28, 112 sheets 22 05 
20x28, 112 sheets 18 06 


40-1b. 
40-1b. 
265-1b. 
25-Ib. 
20-Ib. 
20-1b. 
16-Ib. 


“ARMCO” INGOT IRON PLATES 


No. 8 ga. up to and including 
% in.—10@ Ibs. $4 65 


eeeeeeeeee 


COKE PLATES 


Cokes, 80 Ibs., base, 20x28.$13 60 
Cokes, 90 Ibs., base, 20x28. 13 80 
Cokes, 100 Ibs., base, 20x28. 14 00 
Cokes, 107 Ibs., base, IC 

SERS Sa ccccugeseeus serves 14 30 
Cokes, 135 Ibs., base, IX 

DE 6:00.90 0000064655060 16 40 
Cokes, 155 lbs., base, 56 

GOGO. 66c cbsoccesescccede 9 20 
Cokes, 175 Ibs., base, 56 

DD. & ¢edwenesbenes «sce 10 06 
Cokes, 195 Ibs., base, 56 

GRBGED cccccccccceccecece 10 90 

BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS 
Base 10 ga...... per 100 Ibs. $3 50 
“Armco” 10 ga..per100lbs. 4 00 


ONE PASS COLD ROLLED 
BLACK 


No. 





GALVANIZED 
per 100 Ibs. $6 


“ARMCO” 
“Armco” 24.... 


GALVANIZED 





BAR SOLDER 


Warranted 

50-50 --per 100 Ibs. $32 25 
Commercial 

G6-G8 ciscedet per 100 Ibs. 29 25 

Plumbers ...per 100 lbs. 26 25 

ZINC 
Be. GRO) cdidcdacdsdcoccececs $ 8 60 
SHEET ZINC 
Cash Lots (600 Ibs.).... .$12 00 
SROet LOGS sc isccosccteccioe 13 00 
BRASS 
Sheets, Chicago base.......... 18c 
. RR ae Sas 18\%c 
Tubing, brazed base........... 27c 
Va Ge sscohsdstlee t dow 18%¢c 
SOO WED k404n teadascaccerted 16c 
COPPER 

Sheets, Chicago base........ 24%ec 
OE se ee eee 23%c 
Tubing, ey Pee 26c 
Wire, 9, B Sa. . tad 19%c 
Wire, No 10, B&SGa..... 19\%c 
Wire, No. 11, B & S Ga....... 20c 
Wire, No . B & S Ga. and 


EAD 
gmejenn Mee cc cwepaccccedes $7 00 
0 066ss Comesscececccesos 8 00 
TIN 
Pie Tim cccccce per 100 lbs. $59 00 
BOP TI ccoccss per 100 Ibs. 60 00 


HARDWARE, SHEET 
METAL SUPPLIES, 
WARM AIR FURNACE 
FITTINGS AND ACCES- 


SORIES. 

ASBESTOS 
Paper up to 1/16...... 6c per Ib. 
Roll board .......+.. 6%c per Ib. 


Mill board 3/32 to %... 
Corrugated Paper (250 
sq. ft. to roll)....$6 00 per rell 


BRUSHES 
Furnace Pipe Cleaning 
Bristle, with handle, each $0 75 


Flue Cleaning 


Steel only, each......... 1 25 
BURRS 
Copper Burrs only ...... 40-24% % 


CEMENT, FURNACE 
American Seal, .5-lb. cans, net $ 46 
American Seal, 10-lb. cans, net 86 
American Seal, 25-lb. cans, net 2 26 
POSCTR cccccceces per 100 Ibs. 7 60 

CHIMNEY TOPS 


Adams’ Revolving 
Wt. Doz. —— oe. 
1 


@ tM. ccccccecs 21 Ibs......... 1 00 
6 im... ceeee 24 TRG... occcece 11 60 
wT Mic cscewes a. See - 13 60 
D Dicsdnccas 5 ae 15 00 
DO Pecscvcee Oe Wihecccecce 16 60 
RO -Oisc cn sccrde 56 Ibs..... eS fF 
12 BMicccocecs OS TBBicccccccs 22 00 
O46 Wm. steeds te Sa 36 00 
CLINKER TONGS 
Baek .cccccccccenseconcssese $0 75 
Per GOB. 2 ccecse cuvecessee 8 40 
CLIPS 
Dam 
No-Rivet — oe a tall 
pieces, per gross........ $9 650 
Rivet Steel, with tall 
pieces, per gross ........ 60 
Tail pieces, per gross..... 2 40 
COPPERS—Soldering 
Pointed Roofing 
3 lb. and heavier..... per lo. 40c 
ta BD. ccccescccccccces per lb. 45c 
Dy “eicc cvsece eee0e0es per Ib. 48c 
i% Ti os cvedecce 0 cende per Ib. 55c 
1 BS doc coscocnccskts per Ib. 60c 
CORNICE BRAKES 
Chicago Steel Bending 
Wee, 2 CO CIB. cccccscccsccceces Net 
CUT-OFFS 
Gal., plain, round or cor. rd. 
BE GAUGE .cccccccccsccosccese 0% 
Was dva'ceeaAbiesdcctad 35% 


DAMPERS 
“Yankee’ Hot Air 


7 inch, each 20c, doz......$1 60 
8 inch, each 25c, doz...... 2 20 
9 inch, each 30c, doz...... 2 60 
10 inch, each 82c, doz...... 2 80 
Smoke Pipe 
T IMGM, GOS. cccccsccce «+++-$1 60 
8 inch, doz.... eee ée 20 
9 inch, doz......... Coccces 00 
10 inch, doz........ esceccas Sse 
BB TREM, GOBsccccccccseseccs 4 60 
ADAMS No. 1 CHECK 
Check and Collar pepe 
8 inch, each.............. 00 
9 TRO, CBE. ccccccvccceces 2 25 
End Check Only 
8 inch, each........2.+200- 1 60 
SR cn ceived ucotee¢ 1 86 
Collar Only 
BS BGR, COEMecccccccccscses 60 
© BGM, GBOBeccccceccccesecs 65 
No, 2 CHECK 
8 inch, each............ roe QD 
© GREM, GBER. oceccicscccces 1 00 
10% Dise. on Adams No. 1 
and No, 2 Check 
Diamond Smoke Pipe 
7 UMGM, GOB. ccccscccccecs -.$ 2 00 
Se Py Geen ec ccncccces 3 20 
D ORG, GOS. cc cccccccccsese 4 80 
10 inch, doz.........- 6 00 


’ 


Adams’ Sheet Metal 


T tae, GOB. osc deBe sa decess $1 60 
S tae, GOSs ccccecvccvccece 2 20 
S Wt TOs vows cde nnsesues 2 60 
BO GmGRy GOB. cc ccdcsesccocss 2 80 
BS Ime Gees 6cceccws tscces 3 60 
14 inch, doz cedesustates 5 00 


EAVES TROUGH 


Galv. Crimpedge, crated 75 & 5% 
Zine, “Barnes” 


ELBOWS 
Conductor Pipe 


Galv. plain or corrugated, 
round flat Crimp. 


SB GOERS occs coc sccdsscess 60% 
SE GOGO caccccccceccberce 45% 
34 GOURD cceccccvicccececs 15% 


Galv. & Terne Steel 
Plain Rd. and Rd. Corr.: 


BSS GO. ccccsceccccccesecess 60%. 
BO Ge. <cccccecsocccee . 45% 
SOM. cs cesiwnsesdeceoreva 15% 


Square Corrugated 


No. 28 Gauge 
26 Gauge 


Portico Elbows 
Standard Gauge Conductor Pipe, 
plain or corrugated. 


Not nested ...... oe+e+1086% 

Nested Solid ......... 70&65% 
Sq. Corr., A. & B. & Octagon 

BB GO. .cccccccccsccceveces 50% 

BO GR. o cecesccdiceovcocdses 35% 
Portico 

17, 296%, B9GP.-ccccccsccces 45% 
Copper 

16 oz., all designs..........- 50% 
Zinc— 

All Btyle® cece csccccccccces 60% 

ELBOWS—Stove Pipe 


1-piece Corrugated. Uniform Blue 


“Milcor’ No. 28 Gauge. Doz. 
6-inch ..... SVedeeteecccoese $1 05 
C-Imch ..cccecss becdkoctoces 1 20 
7-inch Subeeessh wedge oc . 1 75 

Special Corrugated 
G-inch ..seeeee WRevivercoond $1 00 
T-imneh .cccosecs 6 éVrceaevee - 1 60 


Adjustable—Uniform Blue 


“Milcor” No. 28 Gauge. Uniform 
Blue. - 
Beimota © wc cc cccccsccccccccces $1 65 
C-IMGM occ ccc ccccceces soooe 5 
FTeEMGM «cccccccccccscccsesess 2 10 
WOOD FACES—50% off list. 
FENCE 

726-6-12%% (100 rods)....$28 68 

1948-6-14% % (100 rods).... 43 62 
FILES AND RASPS 

Heller’s (American) ...... 50-10% 
AGROTIGRR cccccdcccccccsss 60-10% 
APOBEE cecccocccccccccesccees 50% 
Black Diamond .......«.- «+ -50% 
Wagle ..cccevcccccscceseceses 50% 
Great Western ......-s-+e- 50% 
Kearney & Foot .......+.+++- 50% 
McClellan .....-- erccveseccescOew 
Nicholgon ....-eeeseees cece e SOG 
BIMOCRES ..cccccsccscsccccess 60% 


FIRE POTS 


Geo. W. Diener Mfg. Co. 


No. 02 Gasoline Torch, 1 
QEs ccveccccococcccs cooeS 6 88 


No. 0250, 
Gasoline Torch, 


No. 10 # Tinner’s 
Square tank, 1 gal 


No. 16 Tinner’s 
Round tank, 1 gal... 


No. ~ Gas Soldering 
nac 


No. 110 Automatic Gas 
Soldering Furnace -- 10 60 


Ba. 


Kerosene, or 
1 qt... 


Furn. 


Furn. 
-- 10 76 


11 36 


Tee eee eee eee eee 


Quick Meal Stove Co. 


Vesuvius, F. O. B. St. Louis 30% 


(Extra Disct. for large 
quantities. ) 


GALVANIZED WARE 


NO, 2 wccccscescccccces ee 


GLASS 


Single Strength, A, 52-in. 
BORG Sccoccccccecveceve 


eee eee eee wees 


Deuhie pt - all sizes..89% 


HANGERS 
Conductor Pipe 
Mileor Perfection Wire..... 2h 
Milcor Triplex Wire....... 10% 
Eaves Trough 
Milcor Steel igate. after 
forming) List --Plus 12%% 
Milcor Selfiock E. T. Wire, 
BAD “ettaedeosee cece plus 60% 
HOOKS 
Conductor 
“Direct Drive” Wrought 
Iron for wood or brick..1 
HUMIDIFIER 
“Front-Rank,” Automatic 
In single lots.......-..s++. 50% 
In lots of 10 or more... .50-5% 
In lots of 25 or more. ..50-10% 
Vapor pans, etc., each...... 50% 
LIFTERS 
Stove Cover 
Coppered ........ per gro. $6 0@ 
Alaska) ......«+- per gro. 4 76 
MALLETS 
Tinners 
Hickory ........ per doz. $2 26 
MITRES 
Galvanized steel mitres, 
BOER, ccccccececccescoectoes 70 
SB GO. cccccccccs Sedeevees 60-30 
NAILS 
Cut Beds oc cccccccescecssse $4 35 
Gee BIGM ccccsccveccstcccseen 4 35 
Wire 
COMBMBOR 2cccccccccce cccce 8.80 
Cement Coated ..... coooce 8 BO 


(Continued on Page 124) 
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“Old customers? Yes! " 


But new ones are the surest sign of growth” 


6¢ TF youll pardon me, I'd like to make a suggestion. 

I've seen you a settin’ there porin’ over that ledger 
many a time, an’ I know just what you're a doin’. 
You're sorta gloatin’ over our regular customers. An’ 
you re right; far as that goes! But we can’t increase 
our business with just old customers. We got to keep 
gettin’ new ones. The customers we get added to what 
we had—that’s progress, that’s growth! So the 
suggestion I want to make is that we take hold 
of this new recognition of Sheet Steel and build up a 
flock of new customers. Let’s leavé the ledger lay 


—the old ones'll stick, long’s we continue to treat 
‘em right —and let’s get goin’ on a drive to bring innew 
customers —folks we see every day but who've never 
given us a job—on the strength of the growin’ 
popularity of Sheet Steel. New roofs, new gutters, 
new furnaces, industrial work—steel’s the thing to 
create business with!” 
+ o - 

For suggestions on creating new steel customers, write 
the Suerr Sree. Trapt Exrension ComMITTEE, 


lie 
TerminaL Tower Bui_pinc, CLEVELAND, Onto, 


























SHEET STEEL 





Jor Strength Safety Beauty and Economy 








Say you saw tt in AMERICAN ARTISAN—Thank youu 
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A 


Aeolus-Dickinson Co. ........-. — 
Agricola Furnace Co. 
Akrat Ventilators, Inc........ 130 
American Brass Co. ........+-. -- 
American Foundry & Furnace 
Co. 
American Furnace Co.......-- 
Armco Distributors Assen. 
America 
American Stee] & Wire Co....1 
American Wood Register Co... 
Arex Co. 
Armstrong Furnace Co. 
Auer Register Co. 
Automatic Humidifier Co...... 


eee eee eee eee ee 


Banner Mahoning Furnace Co. 
Barnes Metal Products Co.... 
Beh & Co. 

Berger Bros. 
Berger Co., 
Bertsch & Co. 
Brillion Furnace Co. 
Buckeye Products Co.......... 
Burgess Soldering Furnace 
Burton Co., 


Calkins & Pearce..... 
Chicago Solder Co 
Cleveland Castings Pattern ’ 
Chicago Metal Mfg. Co....... 127 
Connors Paint Co., 
Copper & Brass Research 

sociation 


Dieckmann Co., Ferdinand.... 
Diener Mfg. Co., 


Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co...... 127 


E 


Eaglesfield Ventilator 


Fanner Mfg. Co. 
Floral City Heater Co........ 
Fox Furnace Co. 
Forest City-Walworth Run 

Fdy. Co. 
Fort Shelby Hotel 
Friedley-Voshardt Co. 


G 
Gerock Bros. Mfg. Co 
Graff Furnace Co............. 
Green Fdy. & Furnace Wks... 


Hall-Neal Furnace Co. 
Harrington & King Perf. Co.. 


Haswell, 
Henry Furnace & Foundry Co. 93 
Hero Purmace Co......cccccees 
Hess-Snyder Co. 
Hessler Co., 
Homer Furnace 
| Oe Perr 


I 
Independent Register & Mfg. 
Gh . cadcodtedsd 6tatccevaweve — 
eee ery re 125 
K 
Sets GOR, (200s cddwa se peng 130 
ee Ge,” oe vcs cnadhs oun 92 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


The dash (—) indicates that the advertisement runs 
ea a regular schedule but dees not appear in this issue. 


L 


Lamneck & Co., 
Lamson, & Sessions Co., 
Langenberg Mfg. 
La Salle Machine Works 
Lennox Furnace .Co. 
Linde Air Products Co......... —- 


Lupton’s Sons Co., David..... 121 
M 

Marshalltown Mfg. Co. ...... 127 

May-Fiebeger Co. ........+-: — 


Merchant & Evans Co......... 
Meyer & Bro. Co., F........- 
Meyer Furnace Co., 
Milwaukee Corr. Co.. 
Moncrieff Furnace Co. 
Mt. Vernon Furn. & Mfg. Co. 
Mueller Furnace Co., L. J..... 


N 


Zinc Sales Co., 


-Back Cover 


New Jersey 
The 


Oo 
Osborn Co., The J. M. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


P 
Parker, Kalon Corp. 
Paes, GR: ae she ove vecadaniescs 130 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox.......... 
Polk & Co., 
Prest-O-Lite Co., 


Quick Meal Stove Co. 


Quincy Pattern Co. .......... $2 
R 

Richardson & Boynton Co..... -- 

Robinson Co., A. H...Front Cover 

Rybolt Heater Co. ............ — 

Ryerson & Sons, Inc., Jos. T..12 


Ss 
Security Stove & Mfg. Co. o- 
Sheet Steel Trade Ex. Comm. .123 
Standard Code Computing Rule 
Co. 
Standard Furn. & Supply Co 
Standard Ventilator Co. 
St. Louls Tech. Imet..........— 
Stover Mfg. & Engine Co...... 
Sturtevant Co. 


Success Heater Mfg. Co....... = 


Taylor Co., 
Technical Products Co. 
Teela Sheet Metal Co......... 
The Thatcher Co. 
Tinners Machinery Co......... -- 
Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co...... — 
XXth Century Htg. & Vent. Co. — 


U 


United States Register Co..... -- 

Unishear Co., Inc. ..........+.. -- 

Utica Division, Richardson & 
Mame. GO. . «cc heccscvecests = 


Vv 


Vedder Pattern Works......... 
Viking Shear Co. 


Ww 
Warm Air Furnace Fan Co.... 
Waterloo Register Co.......... 
Waterman-Waterbury Co. ‘ 
Western Steel Products Co.... 
Wheeling Corr. Co............. 
Whitney Mfg. Co., W. A...... 
Whitney Metal Tool Co....... 
Williamson Heater Co......... 
Wise Furnace Co. 
Wonder Gas Appliance Co..... 


. 
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NETTING, POULTBY 
Galvanized before weav- - 


See wetter ee nen eeeee 


Galvanised after weaving .50-10 


PASTE 
Asbestos Dry Paste: 


300-lb. Barre! eo 


10 
60 
35 


POKERS, FURNACE 


Each $0 75 
POKERS, STOVE 


Nickel prented, coil banshee, 


2 Geb. seccants seese St 
rt Steel, “str't or "Dent, 
per doz. 


10 
76 


Conductor 
Cor. Rd., Plain R4d., or Sq. 


Galvanized 
Crated and nested (all 
gauges) seeseee Tb-3R% 
Cra’ and not nested 
(all gauges) .......... 70-15% 


Furnace Pipe 
Double Wall Pipe and 
Fit cosopoccesesccce OO® 
Single all Pipe, Round 


seseeeee SOG 
Galvanized and Tin Fit- 
tinge .....-++- - 50% 


Lead 
Per 100 Ibs. 


Stove Pipe 
“Milcor" “Titelock” Uniform Blue 
Stove 
28 gau &6 imeh U. C. 
MOISE saccess 
28 ga 
28 ga 
by 


T-Joint Made up 
6-inch, 28 ga... 


All Zine 
No. 11, all styles Sacccedwoes -60% 


PULLEYS 
Furnace Tackle....per dos. $0 .s 


per gro. 
Furnace Screw ee 
per 


doz. 76 


why Pei 100-Ib. 


Commercial 
Kite ... 


QUADRANTS 
Malleable Iron Damper... 


REDUCERS—Oval Stove Pipe 


Per Doz. 
1—6, 28-gauge, 1 dos. in 
carton Saree . 


--10% 


eee teeee 


REGISTERS AND BORDERS 
Baseboard, Floor and Wall. 


Cast BFOR occccesecccccccccccde 
Steel ana a Steel.........40 
Baseboard, 1 piece........40-20 
ragbears, 2 yess. gnoosooseail 
Nahusiabie“Getinig“Weritisiory 


Register Faces—Cast and Steel 


Jepennes. Bronsed and 
ted, 4x6 to 14x14.......40% 


La: 
laxié to 38x42.............60% 
14xl4 to 38x42............-68% 


Ventilating Register 
8 ee 


eee eee eeeeeee 


Small. per pair 


Large, 


per pair .. 


-24 gauge round fiat crimp.. 


BIDGE ROLL 
Galy., Plain Ridge Ro 


a Ridge Rol 


‘ +: 8-10-89 

Galv., Plain Ridge 
cnenheoeks +75-10% 
Globe Finials for Ridge Roll..509% 


per gross 
per gross... 


No. 10, %x3/16, 
Noe. 14, &xX, 


} 
SHEARS, TINNERS 
& MAOHINISTS 
Viking 
Lennox Throatiess 
BOR, DD <sastececsscscce «++ 35% 


Shear blades ..............10% 
(ft. o. b. Marshalltown, Iowa) 


SHIELDS, REGISTER 


No. 1 “Gem” floor..... $12 00 dos. 
No. 2 “Gem” wall..... 6 00 dos. 


SHOES 


Galv. 28 Gauge, Plain or cor- 
rugated round- flat crimp. ..60% 


26 gauge round flat crimp... .45% 
--18% 


SNIPS, TINNERS 


Ue Be <ccccccccncec 40 & 10% 
SN / ch.00 0nbeevsese 40 & 10% 
Star ..... 009 ccceccnte dp essese 50% 
BOOT wcpecsece sposeecesoceee Net 
SQUARES 
SRPee WE ED wdc ccccccccccs Net 
(Add for bluing $3 per dez. net) 
Mitre ..... eS eS eee Net 
DUP sas nk bubs coccese sane 4 Net 
NOs ccc ccccccccccs Net 
Try and Mitre......... asee+-Net 
POMS. ci cedidecccecs per doz. $¢ 00 
Winterbottom’s ............ ~ 10% 


Common .......+.. 
Gem, No. 1...... 


Gem, flat, No. 3....per doz 1 66 
VENTILATORS 
PE TTT 30 te 40% 
WIRE 


Piain annealed wire, Ne. 8 
per 100 Ibe, ....-...++-.88 O68 


Galvanized barb wire, 
100 Ibs. nea ct oe 


wi Cloth—blac 
is-mesh, per ie By sey 306 


cattle Wire—galvanised cateh 
weight per 106 Ibs.. 8 80 


Galvanised Hog Wire, 80 reé 
spool, per spool ......... 3 18 
Gal 


wen bang Plain Wire, Ne. 
%, per 100 Ibe.,........... 8 28 
Stove Pipe, per stone...... 1 10 


790, Guarantee ...cach 
Ne. 178, Bicycle ......ceach 
Ne. 676, Domestic ....ceach 
Neo. 110, Brighton ....ceach 
No. 150, Guarantee ...ceach 
No. 740, Bileycle .....cach 
Ne. 23, Pioneer. .....cach 
Ne. 4%, Superb ......cach 


Ne. 


weeceeces 
fssesess 
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PERFORATED METALS 





All Sizes and Shapes of 
In Steel, Zinc, Brass, Copper, Tinplate, etc. 
For All Screening, Ventilating and Draining 
EVERYTHING IN PERFORATING METAL 


THE HARRINGTON G KING PERFORATING © 








| 
Demand protection against cor- 
| 








pent 
ee 
Life Insurance 
for Sheet Steel 


OS 







Insure longer life for the sheet 
steel you purchase! 


rosion and rust. 














The W. J. BURTON CO. 
Detroit, Michigan 
Forty-Four Years 
Serving the 
Sheet Metal Contractor 
with 


SHEET METAL PRODUCTS 
FOR BUILDINGS 











Specify 






Sheets to this specification last 
three to five times longer. 


They are durable! 


Cow 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


38 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 


CHICAGO 
Sheets Rivets Billets Bars Plates Shapes 
Rails Track Accessories 




















352 Flexible 
Pages - Leather 
Binding 
247 
Figures 


165 Measures 
Tables 414x5 in. 


One of the Best and 
Most Popular Books 


on tinsmithing and elementary sheet metal work. This is the 
latest edition and the yy are new guscging the chapter on 
Mensuration, which has been age plified, and pos- 
sibly some fifty pages of problems tables which are classified 
to the phase of the work they cover. 


from the making of every type of Seam, and Joint, to pont 
cal Problems and Sholahe -— Piping ts, Gutters, Lead 
ers, Cornice and S and Furnace Fittings. 


In fact an ple ne peter book for every fnan in the trade. 
Mr. Williams writes in an easy-to-read, helpful manner, giving 
you all the necessary details about each subject he handles. 


You should add this widely read book to your collection now. 


PRICE $3.00 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








Ltd SH EET STEEL ‘Mone 
TRADE EXTENSION COMMITTEE 4 


EARLE’S 
VENTILATOR 


IMPROVED 
REVOLVING 

















It runs in a self-lub 

ricating bearing that 
is not affected by 
heat or cold. It is noise-/| 
less and produces an up- 
ward current of air No 
down draft It will sat-| 
isfy and give you a good} 
profit. 


ASK YOUR NEAREST JOBBER 


BERGER BROS. CO. | 


229 to 237 ARCH STREET 
| WAREROOMS AND FACTORY: 100 TO 114 BREAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 












Manufacturers of “Quaker City” line of Miters, Ends, Caps and Outl Outlets aa 














The A Snaps 
simplest on or off 
hose quickly. 

coupling Does 
made not leak. 



































HESSLER Perfect Hose Connection 


OU and your customers, everybody who uses a hose 
will welcome the Hessler Hose Connection. 

t saves hose length and the hose, no kinking or 
twisting—no splashing, no leakage and you snap it on 
or off in a wink. 

The Hessler will be a big, fast seller and a real profit 
maker. 

Order a sample lot now—made in four sizes. Write 
today for price and circulars. 


H. E. HESSLER Co. Syracuse, New York 




















When writing mention AMERICAN ARTISAN—Thank you! 





-v 
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BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 

















Acetylene (Gas) Dissolved. 
Prest-O-Lite Co., RS 
New York, N. Y. 
Air Filters. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston, Mass. 


Bale Ties. 
American Steel & Wire Co., 
Chicago, 
Boltse—Stove. 
The Kirk-Latty Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Lamson & Sessions Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Brakes—Bending. 
Dreis & Krump Mfg. Ce., 
icago, 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T., 
Chicago, 
Brakes—Cornice. 
Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, 


Brass and Copper. 
American Brass Co., 
Waterbury, 
Copper & Brass Research As- 
sociation, New York 
Merchant & Evans Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Burners—Gas. 
Wonder-Worker Gas Appliance 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Code Calculator. 
Standard Code Computing Rule 
0., Itimore, Maryland 


Til. 


Ill. 
Ti. 


Ti. 


Conn. 


Cans—Garbage. 
Osborn Co., The J. M. & L. A. 
Cleveland, *Snio 
Castings—Malleable. 
Fanner Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohto 
Cellings—Metal. 
Burton Co., The W. J., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Friedley-Voshardt Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
Mil., Ch’ Re. Crosse, Kan. City 
Wheeling orrugating Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Chaplets. 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Chimney To 
Standard Ventilator “ 
Lewisburg, Pa. 
Check Drafts. 
Teela Sheet Metal Co., 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
Clinker Tongs. 
L. J. Mueller Furnace Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Stover Mfg. & Engine Co., 
Freeport, Il. 


Copper. 
American Brass Co., 
Waterbary, Conn. 
Copper 2 Brass Research As- 
sociation, New York 


Fanner Mfg. 


Cornices. 
Friedley-Voshardt Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
il., Ch’go, La Crosse, Kan. City 
Cutting Blowpipes 
Oxweld ceeimees © Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
Cut-offe—Rain Water 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 

il., Ch’go, La Crosse, Kan. City 
Dampers—Quadrants— Accessories. 
Milwaukee gy Co., 

Mil. Ch’ La Crosse, Kan. City 
L. J. Muel or Furnace Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Parker-Kalon Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 
Stover Mfg. & Engine Co., 
Freeport, Ill. 
‘ Dies—Punch & Press. 
La Salle Machine Works, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Diffaser—Air Duct. 
Aeolus-Dickinson Co., 
Ii. 


Wis. 


Chicago, 
L. J. Mueller Furnace Co., 
Milwaukee, 
Doors—Metal. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Drive Screws—Hardened Metallic 
Parker-Kalon Corp., 
364 West 13th St., New York 
Eaves Trough. 
Barnes Metal "Products Co., 
C Chicago, Ill. 
0., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Burton Co., The W 


" Detroit, Mich. 
Berger Co., L. D., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Berger Bros. 


Lupton’s Sons Co., vid, 
Eniledelphia, Pa. 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
Ch’go, La Crosse, Kan, ad 
New Jersey Zinc Sales Co., 
New a x ¥. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., 
Whe eling, Ww. Va. 
Elbows and Shoes—Conductor. 
Barnes Metal Products Co., 
Chicago, Il. 
Dieckmann Co., Ferdinand, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David, 
Phiiadelphia, Pa. 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 

Mil., Ch’go, La Crosse, Kan. City 
Wood Faces—Cold Air. 
Auer Register Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

American Wood Register Co., 
Plymouth, Ind. 
sepeneese Corrugating Co., 
Ch'go, La Crosse, Kan. City 
united States Register Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Fences. 

American Steel "* Wire Co., 
Chicago, 

Fittings—Conductor. 

Barnes Metal Products Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

> Corrugating Co., 
, Ch’go, La Crosse, Kan. City 


In. 


Flanges. 
Chicago Metal Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Fittings—Steel Pipe. 
Chicago Metal Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Il. 
Flue Thimbles. 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
Mil,, Ch’go, La Crosse, Kan. City 
Furnace C t—Asbest 
Buckeye Products Co., The 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Connors Paint Mfg. 
Troy, N. Y. 


Meweene Corrugating Co. 
, Ch’go, La Crosse, Kan. City 
oe Cement—Liquid. 
Technical Products Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Furnace Cleaners—Suction. 
Brillion Furnace Co., Brillion, Wis. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston, Mass. 
Williamson Heater Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





Furnace Fans. 
A. H. Robinson Co., Massillon, Ohio 
Warm Air Furnace Fan Co., The 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Williamzon Heater Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Furnace Rings. 
Forest City-Walworth ‘Run 
FounGries Co., Cleveland, O. 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Furna a. 
Calkins & Pearce, Columbus, O. 
Mueller Furnace Co., 
Milwaukee. Wis. 
Furnacé Pipe—Cast Iron. 
Waterloo Register Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Furnaces—Warm Air. 
Agricola Furnace Co.,Gadsden, Ala. 
American Furnace Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
American Foundry & Furnace 
Co., Bloomington, Ill. 


Armstrong Furnace Co., 

London, Ohio~- 
Brillion Furnace Co., Brillion, Wis. 
Floral City Heater Co., 

Monroe, Mich. 
wezent City-Walworth Run Fdy. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Fox Furnace Co., Elyria, Ohio 
Graff Furnace Co., New York, N. ¥ 
Green Fdy. & Furnace Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Hall-Neal Furnace Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Henry Furnace & Fdy. Co., 
Cleveland. Ohio 
Hero Furnace Co., Sycamore, Ill. 
Hess-Snyder Co., Massillon, Ohio 
Homer Furnace Co., 


Coldwater, Mich. 
Lamneck Co., W. E., 
Columbus, Ohio 


Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Lennox Furnace Co., 
Marshalltown, Ia.; Syracuse, N. Y. 
May-Fiebeger Furnace Co., 

Newark, Ohio 
Meyer Furnace Co., The, Peoria, [Il. 
Moncrief Furnace Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Mt. Vernon Furnace & Mfg. Co., 
Mt. Vernon, Ti. 


Langenberg Mfg. 


Mueller Furnace Co. . L. J, 

Mi lwaukee, Wis. 
Richardson & Boynton Co., 

New York, N. Y. 
Robinson Co., A. H., Massillon, O. 
Rybolt Heater Co., Ashland, Ohio 
Security Stove & Mfg. Co., 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Standard Furnace & Supply Co., 


Omaha, Neb. 
Success Heater Mtg. Co., 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Thatcher Co., Chicago, Ill. 


XXth Century Heating & Venti- 
lating Co., Akron, Ohio 
Utica Division of Richardson & 
Boynton Co., Utica, N. Y. 
Waterman-Waterbury Co., 
Min neapolis, Minn. 
Western Steel Products 
Duluth, Minn. 
Williamson Heater Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Wise Furnace Co., Akron, Ohio 


Garages— Metal. 


Thomas & Armstrong Co., The 
London, Ohio 


Gas (Acetylene) Dissolved. 
Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 
Gas (Nitrogen). 
Linde Air Products Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Gas (Oxygen). 
Linde Air Products Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Glasse—Wire. 


Sons Co., David, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lupton’'s 


Grilles. 


Auer Register Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Harrington & King 2... 


Co., Chicago, 
Hart & Cooley Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 
Independent Reg. Co., 
Sg ~eagy Ohie 
Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. 
Chicago, 


United States Register Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Grilles—Store Front. 
Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Guards—Machine and Belt. 


Harrington & King Perforating 
Co., Chicago, Il. 


Handles—Boller. 
Berger Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Handles—Soldering Iron. 
Hyro Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 


Hangers—Eaves Trough. 
Berger Co., L. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 
, Ch’go, La Crosse, Kan. City 


Heaters—Cabinet. 
Fox Furnace Co., Elyria, Ohio 
Mueller Furnace Co., a 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Waterman-Waterbury Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Heaters—Gas. 


Heaters—School Room. 
Floral City Heater Co., 
Monroe, Mich. 
Furnace Co., Th 
Peoria, Til. 
L. J. Mueller Furnace Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Standard Furnace & Supply Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
Waterman-Waterbury Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Meyer 


Hooks—Conducter. 
Berger Co., L. D., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hotels. 
Fort Shelby Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


Humidifiers. 
Automatic Humidifier Co., 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 
L. J. Mueller Furnace Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Lath— Expanding ee. 
se Corrugating Co. 
, Ch’go, La Crosse, Kan. City 


Machines—Crimping. 
Bertsch & Co., 
Cambridge City, Ind. 


Machinery—Culvert. 
Bertsch & Co., 
Cambridge City, Ind 


2 2 ~haeceee 
Bertsch 0., 
Cambridge City, Ind. 
Burton Co., The W. J., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co 
Ti. 


Chicago, 
La Salle Machine Works, 
Chicago, TIL 
Marshalltown Mfg. Co., 
Marshalitown, Iews 
Osborn Co., The J. M. A., 
Cleveland, Obie 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., 
Southington, Conn. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T., 
Chicago, In. 
Tinners’ Machinery Co. 
Chicago, lL 
Whitney Mfg. Co., W. A., 
Rockford, 1. 
Whitney Metal Tool Co., 
Rockford, In. 


. Mandrels. 
Hyro Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 


Metals—Perforated. 
Harrington & King Perforating 
Co., Chicago, I}. 


Miters. 
Friedley-Voshardt Co., 
Chicago, Ii. 
ay. = Corrugating Co., 
Mil., Ch’go, La Crosse, Kan. City 


Miters—Eaves Trough. 
Barnes Metal Products Co., 
Chicago, I. 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
, Ch’go, La Crosse, Kan. City 
Nails—Hardened Masonry. 
Parker-Kalon Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 


Nails—Wire. 
American Steel & Wire Co., 
Chicago, It. 


Nitrogen (Gas). 
Linde Air Products Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Ornaments—Sheet Metal. 
Friedley-Voshardt Co., 
Chicago, Ii. 
Gerock Bros. Mfg. Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
Mil., Ch’go, La Crosse, Kan. City 


Oxygen (Gas). 
Linde Air Products Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


*Co., Wwm., 
Troy, N. ¥. 


Patterns—Furnace and Stove. 
Cleveland Castings Pattern Co. 
Cleveland, Obte 
Quincy Pattern Co., Quincy, Il. 
Vedder Pattern Works, 
Troy, N. ¥. 


Pipe and Fittings—Furnace. 
Burton Co., The W. J., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Green Fdy. & Pysnate Co., 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Henry Furnace & Fdy. 

Cleveland, Ohto 
Lamneck Co., 


Ww. E., 
Columbus, Obie 
Meyer & Bro. Co., F., Peoria, Il. 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
Mil., Ch’go, La Crosse, Kan. City 
Mueller Furnace Co. * J. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Osborn Co., The J. M. & Lh 
Cleveland, Ohie 
Standard Furnace & Supply Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 


Paint 
Conners Paint Mfg. 





Mention AVERICAN ARTISAN im your reply—Thank you! 
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WELDED SEAN — 2 





Sheet Metal 
( Products 
of all kinds— 


tet ON 


HEAVY LOCK SEAM STEEL PIPE 


FLANGES AND FITTINGS FOR 
EVERY TYPE OF STEEL PIPE 





PIPE AND ELBOWS 





LOCH SE Ane ANN! geo: JOMTE R, BLACK OR GALVANIZED STEEL STEEL FLANGES 


Gal i Pvt 





ae 


SPIRAL PIPE—WELDED PIPE NESTEDSTOVE PIPE AND FITTINGS 


CORRUGATED SHEETS 

Write for our sheet metal book- 
let. Send us your inquiry and 
GALVANIZED AND TIN FURNACE receive our prices on your re- 
quirements. We have the neces- 


| 

_ 
—- ry equipment t M MP- 
GALVANIZED AND BLACK SHEETS [preaplpadiattcenun vou ING AND WELDING. 


ROOFING AND SIDING 


EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR 
PIPE AND FITTINGS MADE IN GAL- 
VANIZED STEEL,COPPER AND ZINC 


ING AND WELDING. 








Telephones: 
Lafayette 5754-5755 


CHICAGO METAL MBG. CO. 


3718 So: Rockwell Street 
Chicago, Illinois 





SAN “ 
Sheet Metal 
MADE FROM ¥ie 8 ve PLATE Construction 
RD gpm of every D 
description— 














CHICAGO STEEL CORNICE BRAKES 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


THE BEST BRAKE 
FOR ALL PUR- 
POSES: Most Dur- 
able, Easiest Oper- 
ated, Low in Price. 
Made in All Lengths 


Gauges of Metal. 
Over 25,000 in use. 


WRITE FOR 
PARTICULARS 


DREIS & KRUMP MFG. CO., 7404 Loomis Street, CHICAGO 











and to Bend All | 








MARSHALLTOWN 
Throatless Shears 


HERE is a machine that will do 
all your sheet cutting. It takes 
sheets of any size and does accurate 
work quickly. It is our No. 18 Hand 
Power Shear, the size for the av- 
erage shop. It is high grade 
throughout, being made f the 
strongest and toughest metals. 
It sells at a price which makes it 
possible for you to own one NOW. 


Address Dept. A. A. and ask for our cata- 
—. Fr — log and price list covering our entire line. 


MARSHALLTOWN MFG. CO., Marshalltown, Iowa 























S50-INCH FORMING ROLL 


This Forming Roll is built in all 
standard sizes, with our Patented 
Opening Device by means of 
which it is opened and closed in 
a few seconds. 

We build a complete line of Shears 


and punches, al? sizes, for hand or 
belt power. 


Write for Catalog “R” 
BERTSCH & CO., Cambridge City, Ind. 




















RYERSON SHEETS 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT FROM STOCK 
More than twenty kinds of sheets are carried in stock. Also Bars, 
Angles, Rivets, Bolts, Tools and M Metal-Working Machinery. 
Write for Journal and Stock List 


Josepu T. Rrerson & Son tne. 
Chicago Milwaukee Jersey City Boston Oetrolt St Levis cmem + Cleveland Ballale 





electrical, 
rope, barb- 
ed, plain, 
nails (bright 
and coated), tacks, spikes, bale ties, hoops, springs, 
netting, wire fences, steel posts, steel gates, trolley 
wire, rail bonds, flat wire, cold rolled strip steel, piano 
wire, round and odd-shape wire, screw stock, weld- 


ing wire, concrete reinforcement. Aerial tramways. 
Illustrated books describing uses, FREE 


American Steel & Wire 


Sales Offices: New York Company 


Chicago, 
and All Principal Cities 




















F there is a tool or machine 
that you need and you don’t 
know where to get it— 
Write to the . 


Notes and Queries Dept. 
of 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 








The NEW IMPROVED “ CT A NDARD” 


, Rotable Ventilator 
ae —s ’ Thi ee made of en § vee, ; 
BoA is favorite cone-shaped ventilator 
¥ ROY is now improved in several impor- 

tant points. 

The weight of the ventilator body is 
now carried on a concave thrust 
bearing nested in the apex of the 
aie body. This bearing turns 
upon the pivot point of the station- 
ary center spindle. 2 

The bronze Guide Bushings are now 
made of non-corrosive bronze which 
minimizes friction and any tendency 
to screech when body is rotating. 


on are other new features. Write 
today for new catalog and price list. 


STANDARD VENTILATOR CO., Lewisburg, Pa. 








Patents pending 























Say you saw it in AMERICAN ARTISAN—Thank you! 
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BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 














-- 


Pipe and Fittings—Stove. 

Meyer & Bro. Ce., 0 Peoria, Ill 
Milwaukee Corre 

Mil., Ch’go. 


. 


Pipe—Condactor 
Barnes Preduots Ce., 
ene Chicago, Ill. 


or Philadelphia, Pa. 
cago Metal Mfg. 
= cies: Chicago, Til. 


Dieckmann Co., 
Ohio 


Berger Bros. Co 


Ferd 
Cincinnati, 
Friedley-Voshardt Co., 


Chicago, IIL 
Lapton’s Sons Co., David, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
mpwounee Cups ting Co., 
Ch’go . City 
new dae ‘zine Sales Co., Thee 
New York, N. 


Wheeling Corrugating Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Poste—Steel Fence. 
American Steel & Wire Co., 
Chicago, 


Pressce. 
La Salle Machine Works, 
Chicago, Ill. 


ti. 


Bertsch & Co., 
Cambridge City, Ind. 

La Salle Machine Works, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., 
Southington, Conn. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., ann 


icago, ti. 

Tinners’ Machinery Co., 

Chicago, Til. 
Whitney Mfg. Co., W. A., 

Rockford, Ill. 
Whitney Metal Tool Co., 

Rockford, IIL 
Puanches—Combination Bench and 

Hand. 

Hyro Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y¥. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T., 

Chicago, Ill. 
Whitney Metal Tool Co., 


Rockford, Ill. 
Whitney Mfg. Co., W. 


. An 
Reckford, fil. 
Punches—Hand. 

HMyro Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 
Ryerson Son, Inc., = T 


fcago, Ill. 
Whitney Metal Tool Co., 
Rockford, Ti. 
Whitney Mfg. Co., W. 
Rockford, Ti. 


Putty—Stove. 
Connors Paint Mfg. Co., Wm., 


Troy, N 
Pecora Paint Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Radiater Cabinets. 
The Hart & Comey Mfg. Co., 
New ye ‘Conn. 
Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co 
Chicago, Tl. 


Radiators—Shields. 
Beh & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Armstrong Furnace Co., 
London, Ohio 


bs ey ye Gas & Coal. 
Meal Stove Co., 


St. Loul sSe. 
Thatcher Co., Newark, 


Quick Meal Stove Co., 
St. Louis, Me. 


Register Shields. 
Beh & Co., Inc., New York, N. ¥. 


‘Warm Air. 
Auer Co., Cleveland Ohte 
Forest {Walworth Runa a. 
Mart & Cooley Co., 
New Britain, Cona. 

Henry Furnace & Fay. Co., 
wclgvelani. Ohie 

Lamneck & Co., 


“peor tt 
4B Co., r. 
tpt. hie 
Milwaukee, W 
maar Foe ee 


Pattie & Bailey Mfg. Co., 


United States Register Co. . 
tle Oreck, Mich. 
Waterloo Register 


Watertoo, Iowa 


ng Co., ; 
ia Groans. Kan. City 


Registers—W ood. 
American Wood ter Co., 
lymouth, Ind. 
er Register Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Milwaukee Corrugati ng 
2. er hoon oie oS Kan. City 


nace Co., 
"Milwaukee, Wis. 

United States Register Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Repairs—Stove and Furnace. 
Hessler Co., H. E., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ridging. 
Armco Distributors Ass’n of 
Middletown, 


Am Ohie 
Lupton’s ms Co., David, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Milwaukee 


Mil., Ch’go, Kan. City 


Rivete—Stove. 
The Kirk-Latty Co., 
Giyeetans, Ohio 
Lamson & Sessions Co 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Ryersen & Son, Inc., Jos. T., 
Chicago, Ti. 


Le 


Rods—Stove. 


The Kirk-Latty Co 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Lamson & Sessions Co., 

Cleveland, Ohie 


Rellse—Forming. 
Bertsch & Co., 
Cambridge City, Ind. 


Roofing Cement. 
Connors Paint Mfg. Co., 


Wm., 
Troy, N. Y. 
Pecora Paint Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reof—Flashing. 
Hessler Co., H. B., 


N, ¥. 
Milwaukee Corruga 
Siltauhes, Wis. 


Reefing—Iron and Steel. 
Armco Distributors Ass'n of 


America, Ohie 
Burton Co., The W. J., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Friedley-Veshardt Co. 
icago, Ill. 
Iniand Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. 
M ta 


ans Co., 
a Pa. 
Milwaukee Corrugati 
Mil, + he La Crosse, Kan », City 
"rhe J. alk 
—. *Snto 


Ryerson & Gon, Inc., Jos. 


Chicago, Ti. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., 
Wheeling, w. Va. 


Milwauk: oe 
Mil, Ch Ch orreins Kan. City 
Taylor Co. 


Phitadetphia, Pa. 
Wheeling Coreen Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Reofing—Zinc. 
New Jersey Zinc Sales Co., The, 
New York, N. ¥. 
Rubbish Burners. 
Hart & Cooley =: 
New Britain, Conn. 


Schoole—Sheet Metal Pattern 
Drafting. 
St. Louls Technical Institute, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Schoole—Warm Air Heating. 
St. Louis Technical Institute, 
St. Louis, 


Me. 
Screws—Hardened Metallic Drive. 
a ting Co., 

» Ch’ le Kan. City 


ibe West 13th St, New York 
di: —) +f Sef-Sugping. 
an Mi, Gh go te Sie. City 
saci 00 Varick'Bt., New York 


Screens—Perforated Metal. 
Harrington & King ey | 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Shears—Hand 
Marshalitown Mfg. 
Peck, Stow & btn = Co., 

ae | Conn. 
Ryerson & Son, oo Jos. 
Tinners’ Machinery Co., 

Chicago, Ill. 
Unishear Co., Inc., 


‘New Terk. N. Y. 
Viking Shear Co., Brie, Pa. 


Sheet Metal Screws—Hardened, 
Self-Tapping. 


Parker-Kalon ° 
300 St., New York 


Sheete—Black and Galvanized. 
Armco Distributors Ass'n of 


America, Ohi 
Burtor Co., The W. J., 

Detroit, Mich. 

Inland Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Merchant & Bvans Co., 


gating Go. Pa. 
Milwaukee Co 
Mil., Ch’go, La 
Osborn Co., The J. M. =, 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jes. T 
Chieago, 


Ti. 
Tayler Co., N. & o,, Pe. 


Wheeling Co Co., 
or True wnesling, w. Va. 


Sheete—Iron. 
Armco Distributors Ass'n ef 
nee Bvans Co. 
erc . 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Milwaukee Co 
Ch’go, La Kan. City 
Ryerson & Bon, Ine., Jos. T., 
Chicago 


Sheete—Tin. 
Merchant & Bvans Co. 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 

Taylor Ce., N. & G., 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Sheete—Zinc. 
New Jersey Zinc Sales Ce., The, 
New York, “N. . 


and Tilee—Metal. 
Mineeuies” Co ting Co., 
Mil, Ch’go, La Kan. City 


Wheeling eat ae 
Shinglee—Zinc. 

Mil k Co: 
Mil. Gh'ge. La Grosse, 


Sifters—Ash. 
Diener Mfg. Co., G. W., 
Chicage, lll. 


Sky Lights. 
Lupten’s Sons oeastehie, 
Pa. 
Milwaukee Corru Co., 
Mil., Ch’go, La Kan. City 
lcox Co., 
os. f., 


Peck, Stow & 
Ryersen & Son, Inc., 


B Sold Furnace Co 
urgess er 
lumbus, Ohie 
Diener Mfg. Co., G. W., - 
Quick Meal Stove Co., Me. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T., 
Chicago, 


Specialties—Hardware. 
Diener Mfg. Co., G. W., 
TH. 


Hessler Co, H. &., ie. ¥. 
Fanner Mfg. iron Gleanings 


Friedley-Voshardt Co. 


Chicage, Il. 
Gerock Bres. Mfg. Co., 
St. Leuis, Me. 


Steel Pipe—Welded. 
Chicago Metal Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mil = Co Co. 
waukee he 
Mil., Ch’go, avy Kan. City 


Stoves—Camp. 
Quick Meal Stove 2 


St. Louis, Me. 
Stovee—Gasoline and Oil 
Quick Meal Stove o 
St. Louis, Me. 
Ranges. 


Steves and 
Quick Seat Gteve &. Me. 
Thatcher Ce., Newark, x N.S 


pom t. ire re Con 
Chicago, 


Burten Co., The W. Debvete, 
ey 
NMIL, Ch’, 
Srhe J. M. & 


Cleveland, ‘Snte 
Taylor Co., N. & G., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tl. 


Sete. © 
Cambridge City, Ind. 
Burton Co., The W. J., 
Detreit, Mich. 


Dries & Krump Mfg. Co., m. 
Hyro Mfg. Co. New York, . ¥ 
town, lows 

Osborn Co. Teetyshalligwa. 10 
Cleveland, Obie 


thington, Conn. 

Ryerson & Son, oe aston, 
feago, Ill. 
Tinners’ Machinery Co., = 
Pa. 


Chic 
Shear Ce., 
Whituey Mig. Co, W. A. 


Roekford, Ii. 

Whitney Metal Teol Ce., 
Rockferd, Iii. 

Torches. 

Burgess Seldering Po Ky Me “Shte 
Diener Mfg. Co., &° , m 
Quick Meal Steve Ce. mg 
Louis, Me. 


Ryersen & Son, Inc., wy Ze 
Chicago, mm. 


Trade 
Copper & Brass 
sociation, 
Sheet 


Research 
New York, x Y. 
Steel Trade Bxtensien 
Committee, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fanner Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohte 
Ventilators. 

Aeolus Dickinsen ~*~ Chieage, Ii. 

Akrat Ventilators, Ine. 
Chicago, In. 
Arex i to. Chicage, Ill. 


Berger Bros. 
Phi ladelphia, 
Friedley-Voshardt Co. 
icage, 


Kernchen Co., Chicage, 
Lupton’s Sons Co., 


v 
Hart & Cooley Co., 
New 
Henry Furnace & Fay. Co 


Ohte 
Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co., 
New Yerk 


Lupten’s Sons Co., Da 
Pa. 


Wire—Electrical. 
American Steel & Wire Ce., 
Chicage, Il. 
Wire 
american Oued & Whe Co. 
Chicago, Ii. 


wre Rape. 
American Steel & Wire Ce., 
Chieage, Tl. 


Zine. 
Merehant & Evans Ce., 


Pa. 
ey san a 
New Yerk, HN. ¥. 





When writing mention AMERICAN ARTISAN—Thank you! 
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WANTS AND SALES 


Yearly subscribers to the 
AMERICAN ARTISAN may in- 
sert advertisements of not more 
than fifty words in our Want and 
Sales lumns WITHOUT 
CHARGE, 


Such advertisements, however, 
must be limited to help or situa- 
tion wanted, tools or equipment 
for sale, to exchange or to buy, 
business for sale or location de- 
sired and must reach our office 
by Thursday of the week of pub- 
lication. This privilege is not ex- 
tended to manufacturers or job- 
bers—or those making a business 
of buying and selling used ma- 
chines, employment agencies and 
brokers. 

When sending advertisement 
state whether your name or blind 
number is to be used. 





- NOTICE 


To those answering § 


Notice and Want Adm siostnonts 


ONLY FIRST CLASS MAIL 
CAN BE FORWARDED 








BUSINESS CHANCES 


_ Lightning Rods—Dealers who are sell- 
ing Lightnin Protection will make 
money by ting to us for our latest 
Factory to Dealer Prices. We employ no 
salesmen and save a= all overhead 
charges. Our Pure se Cable and 
Fixtures are endorsed hy the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and hundreds 
of dealers. Write today for samples and 
a K. Diddie Company, Marsh- 
eld. s. 








For Sale—Good all around sheet metal 
shop in town of 4,000 for re ng and 
manufacturing sheet metal articles. Shop 
carries 8-foot cornice brake and other 
machinery, as well as a truck and 
stock. ust sell on account of health. 
ia —— is establishing a good business. 
at a price that is t. Ad- 
nt ata Johnson, Jefferson, ~— 





For Sale—On account of Ge death =a on sell 
dence district between 

$30, wisely 

| hae 9 "about 

$3,000. Cash. . Address Hard- 


ware Store, 1475 8. Pearl. St., Denver, 
Colo. P-473 





Partner wanted in sheet metal and fur- 
nace business. Good chance for young 
man who is able to handle outside work, 
as I can’t get around on account of old 
age. Must be a good mechanic. If in- 
terested communicate with Mt. Vernon 
Sheet Metal Works, Mt. Vernon, II. 

D-474 





For Sale—Sheet metal and roo! bus-— 
iness in the best city in Florida. e of 
the older firms in city. Goi to Euro 
is reason for selling. —_ ae $2, 
cash. Balance to _ suit Ad- 
dress Q-473, AMERICAN AR SAN, 620 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 
BUSINESS CHANCES 
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HELP WANTED 








For Sale—Tinshop in one of the best 
towns in the state. Owner wants to sell 
on account of old age. This is an old 
established business. Will invoice be- 
tween $1,000 and 31,500. ated in fire— 
proof building with cheap rent. Will sell 
material and rent the tonls or sell entire 
business. Good opportunity for someone. 
Address Strum Tin Shop, Macomb, ain 





For Sale—Good Sheet Metal Shop in 
Central Indiana city. Establish 16 
years. Full line of up-to-date tools and 
equipment in fine condition. Plenty of 
good work coming up now and will step 
out and turn. business and good will over 
to right party for $1,500.00 cash. Other 
business reason for selling. Address 
Y-472, AMERICAN ARTISAN, 620 S. 
Michigan Av., Chicago, Ill 





For Sale — Interest in an established 
sheet metal shop, town of 60,000 inhab— 
itants, in southern central Wisconsin. 
About $80,000 business per year. $10,000 
will swing the deal. Address C-—474, 
AMERICAN ARTISAN, 620 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 





Hardware Stock for Sale—Good clean 
stock of hardware in South Dakota. Have 
a good trade. Death of owner is reason 
for selling. Address R-473, AMERICAN 
—_ , 620 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, : 





For Sale — Tin shop for sale at 3614 
Southport avenue, Chicago. B-474 


SITUATION WANTED 


Position Wanted—First-class combina-— 
tion man desires permanent position in 
Colorado or an ae tg states. Can do 
anything in plumbing, hot water, steam, 
vapor or warm air heating or sheet 
metal work. 20 years’ experience. Mar-— 
ried. Can take charge of shop. Managed 
one shop 7 years, operated own 5 years. 
Employed, but can come after May 15. 
Changing on account of wife's health. 
Address O-473, AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
620 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IL 








Salesman having five years’ experience 
coveri Michigan, Indiana and northern 
Ohio selling warm air furnaces. Also have 
had several years’ experience as sales 
manager. Would be giad to hear from 
any py company needing a 

salesman sales manager. Address Y- 
473, *AMERICAN ARTISAN, 620 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Situation Wanted as Sevesman | for a fur- 
nace de i~y ye Ri a experi- 
ence including 2 selling. Can su- 

pervise men. duene | believer in Stand- 
poe} Code. Want steady work. No boozer. 
References furnished. Address 3533 Em- 
erson Ave., So. Minneapolis, Minn. E-473 





Situation wanted by practical sheet 
metal worker, plumber and warm air fur- 
nace installer; also hot water heating. 
Address X-473, AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
620 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 





Position Wanted by all around tinner and 
layout man. 45 years C4 age. Prefer shop 
or inside work. Address D-473 AMER- 
ICAN ARTISAN, 620 "s. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanteg—A man to take charge of gas 
range department. Must have experience 
in laying out gas — sheet metal pat-— 
terns and to supervise the assembling. 
Excellent Rt. sition for the right party. 
Address F-4 AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
620 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 











Wanted—Salesman to sell and solicit 
for oil burners and furnaces. Good op-— 
portunity. South Side Hardware & 
Plumbing Co.,. 1512 S. 12th St., Sheboy-— 
gan, Wis. H-474 


Wanted—Combination Sheet Metal 
Worker and Plumber. Must be A-1 me- 
chanic not over 40 years of age. Steady 
work for one who can deliver. State 
wages and give age and references. Ad- 
dress B-473 AMERICAN ARTISAN, 620 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ml. 





Wanted — Two first-class all around 
sheet metal workers. Steady position in 
South. Write fully, giving experience in 
a" branches of business. Address 

73, AMERICAN ARTISAN, 620 8. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Wanted — First-class tinner or sheet 
metal worker; also do roofing and fur- 
nace work. State age and experience. 
Address Jno. F. Cartwright, Bowlin 
Green, Ky. G-474 





Wanted—Retail Furnace Salesman to 
work in ae Illinois city. Address A-473, 
AMERICAN ARTISAN, 620 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For Sale—One portable Sturtevant fur- 
nace cleaner. Used only 6 months. Will 
sacrifice at a bargain. One hundred dol- 
lars takes it. Less than one-half its cost. 
Address Wm. A. Seither, 1424 Johnson 
St., Keokuk, Iowa. M-473 

















Wanted—Cast Iron legs for sheet steel 
enameled bathtubs. Mail illustrations and 
price to Faust Mfg. Co., Comfort, Taxae. 


TINNERS’ TOOLS - 


For Sale — One P. S. & W. 20-inch 
groover for 2-inch work or larger; good 
as new; price $15.00. One P. S. & W. 
double seaming stake No. %49 with 4 
heads; price $6.00. One Wrights pat. P. 
S. & W. sheet iron folder, No. 12, 34- 
inch, in fine shape; $15.00. One 30-inch 
P. S. & W. square shear; fine condition; 
$60.00. Address R. S. Bridgeman, Fre— 
donia, Pa. A-474 

For Sale — Sheet metal working ma-— 
chinery—brake, bench machines and hand 
tools at about half price. Everything in 
first-class working order. Write me your 
needs and the price you are willing to 
pay or I will quote you. Address S&S. E. 
Ethridge, 1103 Denison St., Little Rock, 
Ark. Z-473 


BOOKS 


Manual of Automotive Radiator Con- 
struction and Repair, by F. L. Curfman 
and T. H. Leet—Anyone interested im 
Radiator Repairing will find the 185 pages 
of practica) instructions and the 120 illus- 
trations showing actual construction and 
repairing a big help. In a condensed 
manner some four to five thousand an- 
swers to questions are given. It is thor- 
oughly practical as both authors are men 
of wide experience in this work. Printed 
in large, easy to read type. Measures 
5%x9 inches. Price $2.50. Order from 
Book Dept., AMERICAN ARTISAN, 620 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
































The Ventilation Handbook, by Charles 
L. Hubbard. A practical book designed 
to cover the principles and practice = 
ventilation as applied to furnace hea 
ducts, flues and dampers for gravi 
heating; fans and fan works for ventila- 
tion and hot blast heating by means of a 
comprehensive series of questions, an- 
swers and ve 
understand. 2.00. Order from 
Book Dept., AMERI ARTISAN, 620 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





Mention AMBRICAN ARTISAN in your reply—Thank you! 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 











Exhaust and Blow Piping, by Hayes— 
Exhaust and Blow Piping has had an 
unusually big demand. A fresh supply is 
now off the press and is in our hands for 
immediate delivery. It has an invaluable 
treatise on the planning, cost, estimation 
and installation of fan piping in all its 
branches giving all necessary guidance 
in fan work blower and separator con- 
struction. 159 pages, 5x8. 651 figures. 
Cloth, $2.00. Order from Book Dept., 
AMERICAN ARTISAN, 620 South Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


620 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 


The Rate for Special Notices 
— displayed want ads — 
$3.00 per inch per insertion 
When sending copy state whether 
your name or blind number is to be 


used—also how many insertions are 
desired. 


ATENTS 


HUBERT E. PECK 
Patent Attorney 


Barrister Bldg., WASHINGTON, D. C. 














FURNACE SALESMEN 
WANTED 


We have an opening for one or two high 
class furnace salesmen for territories in 
which business is already developed. If you 
have a business producing record behind 
you, you are the man we are looking for. 
If not, don’t answer. Address Lennox Fur- 
nace Co., Inc., Syracuse, New York. F472 





SALESMAN WANTED 


to sell ventilating equipment 
of exceptional merit. We are 
interested only in a good live 
representative who can pro- 
duce results — commission 
basis. Address F473, 
AMERICAN ARTISAN, 620 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 





HEATING ENGINEER 
WANTED 


A young man with some experience and 
initiative to work as assistant in Engineer- 
ing Department. Good opportunity for ad- 
vancement. State salary, experience and 
when you can report for duty in first letter. 
Address Lennox Furnace Co., Marshalltown, 
Iowa. J-474 


FOR SALE 


One pair Power Rolls 76” long 
with 6” diameter rolls. This pair 
of rolls are in excellent condition 
and good for hard service. Will 
take up to 5/16” metal. Price 
$300.00 F. O. B. Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. Write Chas. Reibel Co., 
118 S. 2nd St., Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. K473 





WANTED 


Gas Range salesmen, Commission 
oasis. Write for territory open. A 
side line or full time. Address 
W473, American Artisan, 620 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 





FURNACE SMOKE??? 


Not when your furnace is double 
sealed with INSA-LUTE 
(Liquid porcelain). Order an 8 
Ib. can at $2.00. 

Also used as a fire paint 


Technical Products Co. 
East Liberty _ Pittsburgh, Pa. 














TEST ITS PULLING POWER 
AND NOTICE ITS 
EFFICIENCY 
A Quality Product 
Write for Information and Prices. 


AKRAT VENTILATORS, INC. 








a i ee 


May 19, 1928 


THE STANDARD 
FOR MANY YEARS 
It Pulls Business Your Way! 


CHEN SIPHOW, SUPPLY your 
een UTILAT G next job with 
VEN OR “4S v ~ 

= _— never will have 


re ete stock 
on hand for 
prompt ship- 
ment. 

Write to- 
day for 
complete 
data 
and prices 
Made only by 


Ventilating Engineers 
333 N. MICH AVE., CHICAGO 




















The 


name and 
address label 
on your 


copy 
of 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


tells you 
the date to which 
your subscription 
is paid. 


In order not to 

miss any issues 

your renewal 
should be 


paid in advance 


























Easy to use--with complete instructions 
PRICE $3.00--POSTPAID 





A181 Builders Bldg. "CHICAGO 
Kae The STANDARD CODE- 
Fe --COMPUTING RULE 


Know Your Estimates Are Right 

Forget your fear of errors in the many DIVISION, 
MULTIPLICATION and ADDITION problems. 
calculate the warm air pipe and register areas for the 
FIRST, SECOND and THIRD floors—the areas when the 
outside temperatures are 10, 20 and 30 degrees below or 
above zero—the 10 per cent and 15 per cent additional 
areas for rooms having unusual exposures. 

Every heating factor as the CONTENTS, GLASS and 


It will 


Py WALL, ROOF and CEILING, as covered in TABLE “A”, 
3 me” is represented in accurate form. 
> ‘ The Computing Rule is complete in every detail and in 
ak poe strict accordance with the STANDARD CODE. _—- 
. ; Made of washable celluloid—two slides and a hairline 


indicator—no loose parts—514” in diameter. 

If you must assume the responsibility of estimating ac- 
curately, order your Computing Rule today. 
continue without it and expect to keep in pace with your 
competitors. 

STANDARD CODE COMPUTING RULE CO. 


You cannot 


P. O. Box 730--Baltimore, Md. 








Say you 


saw it in AMERICAN ARTISAN—Thank you! 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN 


These books make your work easier— 


and profits larger 


ed to cover the 


furnace heating; 
and fan work 
hot blast heating 
by means of a 
comprehensive se- 
ries of questions, 
answers and very 
plain descriptions 
easy to under- 
stand. By Charles 
L. Hubbard. 


Price.. ‘$2.00 





HAYES 
PRACTICAL 
EXHAUST 

AND BLOW 

PIPING 


XHAUST and 

Blow Piping has 
had an unusually 
big demand. A fresh 
supply is now off the 
press and is in our 
hands for immediate 
delivery. It has an 
invaluable treatise 
on the planning. 
cost, estimation and 
installation of fan 
piping in all its 
branches, giving all necessary guidance in fan 
work blower and separator construc- 
tion. 159 pages, 5 x 8. 51 figures. $2 00 
By Hayes. Cloth ...ccccsccccscccees e 





ESTI- 
MATING 
SHEET 
METAL 
WORK 


NOTHER good 

book by Wm. 
Neubecker and A. 
Hopp. This is a 
new edition. A 
manual of prac- 
tical self-instruc 
tion in the art of 
pattern drafting 
and construction 
work in light and 
heavy - gauge 
metal, including 
skylights and 
roofing, cornice 





7 Xin 215 figures 


THE VENTILATION 
HANDBOOK A PRACTICAL 


practice of ventilation as applied to 
ducts, flues and 
dampers for gravity 
for ventilation and 


book design- 
principles and 


heating; fans of work. 


THE NEW METAL WORKER 
PATTERN BOOK It 


individual pattern problems in every de- 
partment of sheet metal work, giving the 
complete methods of laying out all forms 
It covers every detail from the 
selection of tools, through Linear and Geo- 











Every Sheet Metal 
worker should own this 
2 Volume Encyclopedia 
of Sheet Metal Working 


HE most practical and _ useful 

treatises on the subject. 

Work of all the branches of the 
trade and the broadest scope of details 
are found—inside and outside work— 
small jobs and the most complicated 
are shown, explained and profusely 
illustrated. 

The first volume deals with all types 
and kinds of inside small and large 
sheet metal work. 

The second volume deals with the 
more advanced branches of sheet 
metal work, in fact is largely devoted 
to the architectural end of the busi- 
ness. It consists of 400 double column 
pages and is illustrated with 711 en- 
gravings showing all methods under 
treatment, as well as perspective 
views of the subjects of the patterns, 
and other demonstrations in their 
finished state. It includes drawing, 
full sized detailing and lettering, de- 
velopment and construction of all 
forms of sheet metal construction 
work. 

The volumes are bound in neers 
cloth and each measures 9x12 


Each contains over 380 
pages and 680 apr 
drawings. Price each..... 








work, etc. 417 pages; 4%x 
7 in: Cloth, $3 00 
eeeeeges e 


profusely 


Covers and Flaring Articles; 
tions and Tee Joints. 
substantially bound in blue cloth; 
lustrated 


contains 
solutions of 


Drawing, to de- 
Difficult 
Triangu- 
revised edi- 
a series 
patterns, 


metrical 
velopment of 
Problems by 
lation. This 
tion contains 
of automobile 
These include laying out 
guards, fenders, cowls, 
skirts, hoods, etc It has 
514 pages, 895 illustrations 
and diagrams, measures 9x 
12 inches and 

is cloth bound. 6. 00 
Price 





THE NEW 
TINSMITH’S 
HELPER AND 
PATTERN 
BOOK 


NEW edition of 
one of the most 
popular books on 


tin-smithing and ele- 
mentary sheet metal 
work The contents 
of this new edition 
are new excepting the 
chapter on Mensura.- 
tion, which has been 


re-arranged and 
amplified, and pos- 
sibly some fifty 
pages of problems 


and tables which are 
classified to the phase 
of the work they 
This book covers simple geometry and 





cover. 
every phase of modern pattern cutting, from the 
making of every type of Seam, Lap and Joint, to 


Conical Problems and Tinware, Elbows, Piping, 
Ducts, Gutters, Leaders, Cornice and Skylight 
Work and Furnace Fittings, 352 pages, 247 fig- 
ures and 165 tables 


. flexible leather 
bound and measures 4%x5 inches. 3 00 
By Hall V. Williams. Price........ e 


ESSENTIALS OF SHEET METAL 
WORK AND PATTERN 
DRAFTING 


Y Professor J. §&. 

Daugherty, a practical 
sheet metal worker and 
instructor at the Carnegie 
School of Technology. In- 
valuable to the sheet metal 
worker, contractor and in- 
structor, as well as an 
elementary and advanced 
course for vocational and 
trade school students and 
apprentices. Some of the 
subjects covered are Pat- 
tern Cutting; Soldering; 
Edging; Wiring; Radial 
Line Development; Pipes, 
Elbows; Miters; Pitched 
Pipe Intersec- 


* $150 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN May 19, 1928 


THERE'S BUSINESS LIKE THIS 
RIGHT IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


















THE dangerous cracked plaster ceilings in the 
public schools at Waupaca, Wis., have been re- 
placed with Milcor Steel “Invisible Joint” ceilings. 
They are firesafe, permanent and beautiful. There 
are public buildings and stores in your community 
that need new walls and ceilings ...and the pat- | 
ented Milcor “Invisible Joint” ceilings and wall 
plates will save as much as 1/3 in erection costs. 


MILCOR. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG . GET THIS BUSINESS 
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